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The chief hindrances to wisdom in stateBmanship on 
which I propose to give a few hints are, abnormally 
exaggerated faculty of eloquence of the rhetorical 
kind, abnormally exaggerated passion for popularity, 
and abnormally exaggerated sentimentality of the 
imagination as distinguished from true feeling. 
Wisdom requires balance of great faculties. A 
person in whom sjiecial one-sided talents or faculties 
are monstrously developed never cau see truth or 
understand human nature. 

There are repetitions in the following page=. ' Of 
all figures of speech,' says Carlyle, ' the most effective 
one for persuasion is repetition,' There are truisms 
in tlie following pages. But instruction means the 
repetition of truisms. The truths of religion and 
mqrality are truisms, But one day in every seven is 
set apart to repeat these truisms. Withou: the un- 
ceasing repetition of truism mankind would go back 
to savagery, 

I have sometimes, for conciseness, slightly altered 
the wording, but never the meaning of a quotation. 
Life is short and sentences are long. 
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ON CERTAIN HINDRNCAES 



WISDOM IN STATESMANSHIP. 



CHAPTER I. 



INORDINATE ELOQUENCE AS A HINDRANCE TO WISDOM. 

Cicero seems to have suspected that wisdom and 
extraordinary eloquence could hardly be combined in 
the same person. In his book ' De Inventione Rhe- 
torica ' he has the foUowLng passage : — ' Stepe et 
multum hoc mecum cogitavi, bonine an mali plus 
attulerit hominibus et civitatibas copia dicendi ac 
Bummum eloquentite studium. . . . Quare, si quia, 
omissis rectissimis atque honestiseimia studlis rationia 
et officii, consumit omnem operam in exercitatione 
dicendi, istnutilissibi, perniciosus patriaj, civis ahtur.' 
Which may be roughly translated as follows : — ' 1 have 
often wondered whether great eloquence brings good 
or bad to mankind, — whether a man, who, neglecting 
every consideration of what is right and honest, de- 
votes his whole powers solely to eloquence, will be 
pernicious to his country or not.' 
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' The first requisite for oratory/ eaid DemostheneB,. 
' is the play-acting faculty ; tlie second is the play 
acting faculty ; and the third is the play-acting faculty, 
But is a great play-actor the kind of man most likely 
to benefit his country as a statesman ? 

Surely the first requisite for a statesman is to see 
truth and act upon it. But what great popular orator 
in an advanced democracy cares for truth ? His one 
aim is to produce sensation by exaggeration ; that is, 
by falsehood. ' Truth,' said the American orator, 
Wendell Phillips, to Mr. Froude, — ' truth has nothing 
to do with oratory.' 

Bismarck, Cavour, and Washington, belong to a 
different class. The first is not, and the other two 
were not, eloquent play-actors. The one thing needful, 
I say, in a statesman is wisdom, or the power of seeing 
the truth in a matter. But the orator's excitability 
of imagination, which rou.ses the hearers, blinds the 
eyes to truth. Words, phrases, and arguments, arise 
with such fatal facility, that false and true, right and 
wrong, can be proved with eqiial ease, so that dis- 
tinction between them ceases, and at length conscience 
becomes extinct. Then no motive for action is left 
but persona] ambition, and thence heartless selfish- 
ness. 

' Against stupidity,' says H. Heine, ' the gods 
themselves combat in vain.' Now, stupidity of the 
brain is bad, but stupidity of the conscience and heart 
is hopeless. When a statesman has got to this pass 
he is callous to all suffering. He will hear of misery 
to any degree whatever with indifference ; and whether 
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NAPOLEON WITHOUT A HEART. 



the miseries have or have not been brought about by 
himself, makes no difference. He will go on gabbling 
and amusing himself as usual as if nothing has hap- 
pened. Great intellect worked by egotism and ambition 
is usually without heart and conscience. '^Napoleon,' 
says Madame de R^musat, ' showed no indication of 
having what is called a heart.' In fact, he was always 
too much engrossed in himself, his ambition, and his 
ideas, to be influenced by any other feeling. ' Well,' 
many a politician will say, ' what have heart and con- 
science to do with politics?' They have a great deal 
to do with politics. Wisdom cannot live with heart- 
less negation of conscience. 'It is,' says J. Hinton, 
' not knowledge, but the moral faculty, which is the 
true knowing faculty. It is the work of the moral 
faculties to interpret nature.' If this is true, a man 
with only intellect and no moral faculty can never 
see truth, though, of course, he can go through any 
number of intellectual processes. James Martineau, 
describing different kinds of men, speaks of ' a mind 
reduced to an immoral, impersonal mechanism of 
intellectual elaboration.' A being with such a mind 
would of course be a horrible monster, but its intellect 
might perform wonderfiil feats, though in matters 
connected with human conduct they would inevitably 
be false, and, if carried oub in practice, pemiciouu. 
Wisdom in such matters would be for ever shut out 
from such a mind. Wisdom cannot exist without 
character and convictions, or faiths, as distinguished 
from understanding and opinions. Faiths depend on 
character. Opinions on the form mere irritability of 




brain happens to take, — one side one moment, the 
opposite the next. Given two men of equal intel- 
lectual power but different moral and spiritual natural 
qualities, and the resultant faiths and convictions, and 
thence actions, will be different, exactly to match. 
Supposing, for instance, two people to have equal 
intellectual power, but one to be inspired solely by 
the Radical and Jacobin passions of envy, hatred, and 
covetousness, whilst the other is inspired by Christian 
passions, such as pity, good-will, conscience, love of 
righteousness, &c. Their opinions, conclusions, and 
actions on all subjects connected with human life and 
human conduct, will be totally different to match. 
Character means the man. Intellect means the in- 
strument he uses. ' Quiconque,' says Chamford, 'n'a 
pas de caractfere n'est pas un liomne, c'est une chose.' 
It is the moral quaUties and passions that give character, 
faiths, and convictions, and thence create actions. It 
has been said that Jesus Christ built all the cathedrals, 
churches, and hospitals in Europe. On the other 
hand, a man with nothing but opinions would never so 
much as build a pigstye. 

' Intellect without moral qualities,' says Emerson, 
' is mere fidgetiness,' Bishop Magee says that the word 
' cunning ' means intellect worked solely in the cause 
of self; that is, without any of the higher moral 
qualities. Thus, according to him, many a man who 
thinks himself, and is thought by others, a wonderfully 
clever man, is really only a cunning one. 

Does a government, carried on by men of i 
doubtedly great intellect fail in everything it under- 
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takes and bring about unnecessary wars, wide-spread 
crime, dishonesty, suiFering, and loss of prosperity ? 
The reason generally will be that negation of moral 
qualities in the rulers, which we so often find in men 
of monstrous special and one-sided intellectual gifts. 
It is righteousness that esalteth a nation, 

A righteous ruler is a ruler who puts the law in 
force against all wickedness and vice ; who insists on 
' heaven's first law ' order ; wlio makes no concession 
to criminal-class persons, whether convicted or Dot, 
whether educated or not ; who carries out the law 
against indirect theft, such as swindling and breaking 
of contracts, just as vigorously as against the lesser 
crime of direct theft ; and who acts on the principle, 
universally acknowledged amongst honest and wise 
men, that prosperity and happiness in a country with- 
out safety to life and property is impossible. An 
unrighteous ruler, of course, does the opposite to 
all this. 

The wise ruler knows tliat the mass of mankind 
are only to be kept fairly well behaved by being 
governed, that is by coercion, that is by force, that is 
by fear of the law. Tlie Kadical statesman of the 
Rousseau sentimental school, who, however monstrous 
his special, one-sided talents may be, is little else but 
an idiot as a practical ruler, thinks, or pretends to 
think, the mass of mankind on this earth are so moral 
that they do not require any law, government, force, 
or coercion at all. 

Some eloquent politicians are men of about two 
or three ideas, beyond which they never get. Some, 
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on the other hand, are special pleaders who heat their 
imaginations about any point of view that happens to 
get hold of them. These men are like the mathema- 
tician, Professor Clifford, who had such a wonderful 
power of heating his brain over the point of view ol 
the moment, and thinking it the only one a reasonable 
beinij could take. But it is only for the moment. Such 
men have no faiths, but only ideas and opinions that 
shift like the wind. About religion Professor Clifford 
seems to have flown from strong High Church notions 
firat to no opinions at all, and then to violent hostility 
to all religion whatever. If he had lived he would, i 
perhaps, with hia monstrously active brain, have gone 
through the whole chain of religions and no religions, 
and ended his life as a dancing der\'ish, a Plymouth 
Brother, a Mormon Saint, or a Russian Nihilist. The 
fact is, he tried to get a religion out of the understand- i 
ing, which is about as- wise as to try and get the taste of 
a peach, or the passion of pity, out of the understanding. 
The taste of a peach is as true a reality in nature as 
a piece of granite, but all the intellect in the world 
will not provide even the smallest suggestion of it. J 
Again, the love one human being has for another is a I 
reality as true as, and infinitely higher than, even the j 
Bolidest block of wood, or the thickest skull of the I 
densest materialist. But here, again, all the intellect in I 
the world, together with the sharpest possible senses, | 
will not provide even the smallest hint of the thing. I 
Faith in things unprovable to the intellect is abso- | 
lutely necessary to mankind. It cannot be proved to i 
the mere intellect that pity is better than cruelty, | 
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selfishness than unselfishness. Indeed, the natural 
presumption is that selfishness is best, inasmuch aa 
the whole animal creation, including all the lowest 
races of men, and the majority in all races are selfish. 
But the man who feels pity and is unselfish knows 
pity and unselfishness to be right by faith amounting 
to certitude. The man, with only one or two mon- 
strous intellectual gifts, but no high moral qualities to 
match, will have no principles or faiths. He will 
never get beyond some accidental opinion of the 
moment. Such men are often saved from lunatic 
asylums by their volatility, and by never dwelling 
for too long on any one of their points of view. 

Great but ill- balanced intellect that in the man of 
science will sometimes lead to materialism and nega- 
tion of faith in any thing out of reach of the five 
senses, will lead in the politician to the unscrupulous 
sophistry that is always ready to ' make the worse 
appear the better cause,' whenei'er by doing so he can 
keep himself in power. 

As long as the world lasts the great mass of peo- 
ple below the respectable working men must, as far as 
experience shows, in all countries, be children whose 
development has been arrested at a low stage, and 
therefore, who are easily swayed by the plausible 
falsehoods of the great popular orator. Hence the ruin 
iie is calculated to bring upon nations, as Cicero seema 
to have suspected. Falsehoods carried out in legisla- 
tion necessarily means national disaster in proportion 
to the degree of the action founded on the falsehoods. 
■ Whereas beneficid atatesmanship requires cautions, 
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Unbiassed wisdom ; first-class political oratory is only 
a theatrical entertainment. The greatest political 
orators are generally, as I have said, either sophists, 
whose object is not truth but only success, or honest 
excitable enthusiasts, with imaginations heated over ; 
hobbies. The really great statesmen have been 
generally fairly good speakers. None have been first- 
class popular orators. It is not necessary that this 
should be so, but it is observed to be so. The 
monstrous development of one or two faculties 
destroys the balance without which wisdom or truth- 
seamg power cannot be. 

Nobody would call Carlyle an amiable man in 
the more shallow and ordinary sense of the word, 
but he was an absolutely righteous one. Spinosa 
was called a God-intoxicated man ; we may call 
Carlyle a truth-intoxicated man. Therefore in measur- 
ing any one the only question he asked was ' Is the 
truth in him ? ' if not, there were no bounds to his 
scorn. Thus he called statesmen in advanced demo- 
cracies nothing but talking apes. Undoubtedly the 
business of a leader of men is to find truth, tell it, 
jtnd act on it, and if he does none of these things 
Carlyle was right. Whatever his eloquence he is 
only ' a talking ape,' 

Again, any statesman or leader of men who 
instead of truth only looked for some ' opinion,' 
as they would perhaps call it, that the majority of 
people in a country happened just for the moment 
to think they held, Carlyle looked upon as an utter : 




POPULAR ORATORS. 

and hopeless ass, let his one-sided talents be mon- 
strous to any degree whatever. 

Carlyle, doubtless, in Hb worship of wisdom or 
the power of seeing truth, did not pay due regard 
to other faculties, such as delight in beauty and all 
those forms of expression of joy in Nature that come 
under the name of ' Art.' Still in the matter of 
statesmanship he was rig'ht, inasmuch as an influen- 
tial statesman is disastrous to his country exactly 
in proportion to the degree to wJiich he says and 
teaches what is not true to Nature ; that is, to facts. 
The word ' Nature ' means what is — it means ' facts.' 

Popular oratory is foimded on exaggeration, but 
by as much as there is exaggeration just by so much 
there is lie. To give an instance, the Conservatives 
and Liberals (as distinguished from Radicals) were 
opposed to lowering the franchise without redistribu- 
tion of seats. Upon this a great popular orator 
made a speech in which he said that the Conservatives 
were opposed to lowering the franchise at all, because 
they looked on the working classes as wild beasts. 
Now take away what the Conservatives really said 
from what this orator said they said, and the 
remainder of course was lie. But the words of 
great |)opular orators have influence ; therefore this 
amount of lie had influence, and led to action, or it 
would not have had influence. But wise men are 
all agreed that retribution or suiFeruig must follow 
lying that leads to action, just like all other 
wickedness, and just in proportion to the degree 




10 ARISTOTLE AND PLATO. 

of the lying and wickedneas. Thus we can see 
how it is that ultra - democracy, which means 
government by the popular orator, is, according 
to history, disastrous to nations, 

Plato held that to lie was worse than to murder ; 
and, in fact, it is probable that dishonesty does 
more harm to a community than insecurity to life. 
Indeed, we see that in the march of civilisation 
savages, as a rule, learn to punish theft before they 
leam to punish homicide. 

In English prisons the murderers look with 
contempt upon the thieves and burglars, and still 
greater contempt upon the swindlers or practisers 
of indirect theft — what may be called the devil- 
thieves as distinguished from the former who are 
only bnite-thieves, 

Mr. Froude tells us that in the opinion of both 
Aristotle and Plato popular oratory was the cause 
of the ruin of the Greek commonwealths. ' The 
professional orators,' he says, quoting Aristotle, 
' in the Greek Republic meant only to make their 
own fortunes. Most organised beings are troubled 
with parasites. The parasites of a monarchy are 
smooth - tougued courtiers, who pander to their 
master's vices. The parasite of a democracy is the 
popular orator, who panders to the people's weak- 
nesses and passions.' Plato was more bitter against 
the popular orator still. After describing him just 
as he was then, and just as he often is now, Plato 
, says, * I declare that the meanest honest workman 
who can neither write nor spin is fitter to be trusted.' 
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Dr. Groulboum, describing the Greek Sophists, 
says, ' Much as a man who tastes two different 
wines in rapid succession loses at last his power of 
discriminating between them, so the trick which 
these men cultivated of finding something plausible 
to say on any side of any subject incapacitated them 
at length fi:om discriminating between truth and 
error ' : — he might have gone on to say between 
good and evil, right and wrong. All things are 
one to the Sophist, that is, all things are nothing. 
' Nought is everything and everything is nought,' 
though, of course, supposed self-interest for the 
moment will remain as a never-failing motive force. 

Thus we see how an orator and sophist may pass 
his life — unceasingly wallowing in falsehood, whilst he 
will sometimes be unconscious of ever telling a single 
one, for to him falsehood and truth are one and the same- 
Mr. Bailey in ' Festus ' says : — 

' The first and worst of all faulta is to cheat 
Oneself. All sin cornea easy after that.' 
Again he says, describing the Sophist : — 

' To gloaa nuBdeeda ; to trifle with great truths ; 
To pit the brain against the heart, and plead 
Wit before wisdom.' 

By wit Mr. Bailey, I need hardly say, means 
tnei-e intellectual ingenuity and activity. 

' Mill like Carlyle,' says Froude, ' recognised the 
immense superiority of honesty to intellectual power.' 
' Let a million voices,' says Carlyle, ' cry out " How 



clever," it is still nothing. Let one voice 



cry 



out 



' How true," it at once gives us force and encourage- 
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ment.' I am afraid Mill and Carlyle would have 
made poor statesmen in ultra- democratic states of 
society. 

I need hardly say that intellect cannot be too 
great or wita too sharp, I ouy say that these things i 
must know their place as man's servants. Conscience i 
in private matters seems to come in the order of 
evolution before conscience in public matters. Many 
a man who is straightforward in his private capacity 
will not hesitate to lie to any degree In his public 
capacity. And yet the latter is the worse and more 
disastrous crime of the two, exactly by as much as 
it affects a greater number of people. ' It is remark- 
able,' says Heine, 'that the Jacobins as well as the 
Jesuits adopted the lie as a fair weapon Ln warfare ; 
perhaps,' he goes on to say in his ironical manner, 
' because they both were animated by the loftiest 
public aims.' 

' If,' says Carlyle, ' an eloquent speaker is not 
speaking the truth, is there a more horrid kind of 
object in creation?' 'But,' says Goldwin Smith, 
' at the demagogue's approach, truth, integrity, and 
patriotism, fly from the political scene.' The rogue 
would not tell the truth if he could, the dreamer 
could not if he would. Some demagogues are 
undoubtedly, though ignorant dreamers, - — -iionest — 
ignorant dreamers. 

Archbishop Whately said that a brilliant politi- 
cal orator cannot be a wise man, because he must 
profess to be certain and dogmatic, when certainty is 
impossible. 
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'Freedom,' says (roldwin Smith, 'from all scru- 
pulousnese, from good sense, veracity, and self-' 
respect, naturally destroys the hesitation that 
prevents the unbridled feata of language that go hy 
the name of eloquence.' 

' I detest an eloquent mouth,' says Confucius, 
'fearing lest it should confuse truth.' 

Hazlitt says that the qualities for a first-rate 
popular orator are ' force,' ' 6elf-confidence,' ' want of 
refinement,' ' shallowness of thought,' ' absence of 
originality,' 'being neither superior nor inferior to 
his audience,' 'passion' and 'clearness.' Again he 
6ays : — ' To be a great popular orator does not require 
high faculties. Refinement, depth, elevation, scru- 
pulousness, delicacy, originality, invention, are not 
wanted,' Indeed these things are impediments to 
popular oratory. 

Eloquence is delightful. So is a farce. When 
filling offices of state where eloquence was more 
easily found tlian wisdom. Napoleon said, ' I want 
more head and less tongue.' 

Eloquence and mere cleverness are weeds that in 
these days run very thick upon the ground. ' I,' says 
Montaigne, ' only desire to become more wise, not 
more learned or more eloquent.' In fact, he did not 
care for the mere clevernesses. Wisdom means a 
man being 'all there' from bottom to top; that is, 
sensuously, intellectually, morally, and religiously. 
Cleverness means some one faculty, such as for 
instance analysis, straw-splitting, word-memory, cal- 



calation, or rhetoric, which is developed generally at 
the expense of more important ones. 

One kind of successful popular oratory comes 
from passionately harping for a lifetime on one hobby 
in forcible and easily understood language. In fact, 
what half-educated men want is, an orator whose own 
half-cultivated mind, though unable to deal with any 
steady line of thought that requires unbiassed con- 
sideration of opposing principlea, has strong and 
clear vision for one simple idea (false by itself). One 
of the first requisites for an orator, says Hazlitt, as 
we have seen, is to be neither above nor below his 
audience in quaUty of mind. Now the special 
characteristic of the majority of listeners to the 
popular orator is incapacity to grasp complex ideas. 

We are told that the monkeys on cocoa-nut trees 
are always chattering. No doubt that monkey is the 
leader who discourses most eloquently on the excellent 
taste of cocoa-nut, and how much better a thing a big 
cocoa-nut is than a little one. But he must not rise 
above or go away from cocoa-nuts, nor confuse bis 
audience with any complex considerations, however 
important, that are not directly connected with the 
nuts themselves, or he will cease to he listened to. 
A coming storm, or an invading tribe of monkeys, 
may threaten the very existence of the community, if-' 
they do not go off to the hills till the storm is over,- 
or prepare for war. But the wise monkey, who' 
foresees these things, may just as well hold hiS' 
tongue. Neither the storm nor the invasion has- 
anything directly to do with the cocoa-nut itself. 
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This want of power to tackle complex ideas leads 
to ludicrous contradictions and stupidities in this 
class of eloquent orators. Look at the peace-at-any- 
price party. After lying, the characteristic that 
specially distinguishes Asiatics from the higher 
European races ia cruelty. But the peace-at-any- 
price party, whilst flooding us with beautiful rhetoric 
about philanthropy, altruism, pity, mercy, and other 
things of the kind, would leave these Asiatics ' to 
stew in their juice,' and to practise their horrible 
barbarities without interference — world without end. 
Consider the vast aggregate of hideous cruelty and 
torturings our conquest and rule in India have pre- 
vented. Again, slavery is the curse of Africa. This 
slavery the anti-slavery, peace-at-any-price party would 
perpetuate. Indeed, we may say that all the influence 
exercised by the peace-at-any-price orators, whose 
minds cannot tackle anything beyond the simple 
tacts that war causes suffering, and interferes with 
money-making, is used to perpetuate for all time 
lying, stealing, barbarism, savagery, slavery, pei'petuai 
war, and hideous cruelty in foreign countries. An 
English traveller telle us how he found some Tartar 
boys in high glee, watching the contortions of a dog 
they were roasting alive over a fire. Upon his ex- 
postulating, the elders interfered, and told him that if 
he did not wish to be served the same way as the dog 
he had better let the boys amuse themselves as they 
liked. Another traveller in Asia tells us liow he saw 
some prisoners captured in war, and therefore slaves, 
brought in. At once they were thrown on the 
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CRUELTIES IK EGYPT. 




ground, their eyes scooped out of their heads, and 
then released. The English hummiitarian peace- 
party pass their lives doing all they can to ensure 
such things as these going on in Asia for ever. Here 
we see an illustration of the connexion that so often 
is observed between callous indifference to suffering 
and sentimentality. 

In Egypt cruelties, such as sawing live people 
asunder, have been practised from time immemorial. 
A slave-girl is found smoking, contrary to orders. 
Her owner sews her mouth up with hie own hands, 
and leaves her to die of starvation. Circumstances 
impose on England the duty, as most people think, of 
putting an end to these barbarities in Egypt. But 
the heartless, peace-at-any-price, sentimental humani- 
tarian says, ' Not so ; force must never be used in 
this world. Every nation must be allowed to govern 
and manage itself, according to its own ideas. Egypt 
must be left to steio in Iw juice for ever.' 

The history of advance from brutal, predatory, 
cruel savagery, is the history of higher races either 
taking the places on the earth of lower ones, from 
being most fit to survive, or compelling them to live 
fairly well-behaved lives, as the EngHsh do in India. 
There is no evidence of the advance in human life 
fi^m the lower to the higher without the action of the 
principle of ' survival of the fittest,' after fighting, or 
competition, or intermarriage with higher races — or 
these things together. 

To return to my subject, — eloquence. 
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THE GIEOSDINS. 17 

Some oratory is founded on Bentimentality, — -mere 
enthusiasm of an excited imagination. 

' The Girondins,' says M. Taine, ' were the type 
of sentimental and philosophical politicians. In 
eloquence they were supreme. Finer language than 
theirs has never been addressed to a political assembly. 
But it is the curse of the gift of eloquence that it 
deceives those who possess it. They forget that 
words are but air. But Ces hommes-la n'ont que des 
sots a coti d'un coupe-tite muni d'un bon sabre.^ And 
60 it came to pass that the noble sentiments and 
generous speeches of the Girondins shivered like glass 
before the competent organization of the Jacobins, 
who feared nothing, believed nothing, and dared 
everything. But in the earHer stag 's Girondinism 
helped on Jacobinism. The same thing we "find in 
England ; interminable eloquence, sometimes beautiful, 
philosophical, and sentimental, but nearly always false. 
' It is a sad thing,' says Carlyle, ' to hear beautiful lies 
beautifully told,' But it is more than sad. It ruins 
nations. "What has been going on for some time in 
Ireland is simply at bottom French Revolution — 
Jacobinism encouraged by English sentimental 
Girondinism. Jacobinism, under infinite different 
forms, is essentially the same thing in all time and 
in all countries. It is the eternal, never-to-be- 
ended war carried on by barbarism or criminality, 
against law and civUisation. Will the end in Great 
Britain be the same as it was in France ? No one 
can tell. We read that during the Reign of Terror in 
upper classes were fluttering up and do 
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the Champs-EljTs^s in charming dresses with 
gaiety of their race, and utterly indifferent to public ' 
affairs, ' Sheep for the shambles,' exclaims M. Taine. 
Will this, too, be repeated in England ? It is possible. 
The soft ways of civilisation and of mere money- 
making industrialism are always wanting lessons to 
teach that we live in a rough planet, where the sword 
shoalrl never be wholly thrown aside. There are 
always predatory and homicidal barbarous people 
abroad to teach the lesson, as well as the same people! 
at home (men of low race and criminal classes). 
There are, also, always at home clever, educated, 
criminal-class people to lead these latter. When 
things in France got to the Jacobin stage it simply 
meant, as M. Taine says, ' The reign of the criminal 
classes, whose aim is theft and means murder.' The 
aims in England now, of our Jacobins and Socialists, 
are the same. ' I,' said one of their leaders lately, 
' would delight in cutting the throats of all rich J 
men,' meaning, of course, men richer than himself. 





CHAPTER II. 



WANT OF TRUE BALANCE OF FACULTIES AS A 
HINDRANCE TO WISDOM. 

Archbishop Whatelt says that ' the deverer a 
man is the more harm he does if he has not wiadom 
to match.' But a man without wisdom means a 
foolish man— a man perhaps of enormous special 
talents, such as that of eloquence, and full of facts and 
ideas, but with no capacity to deduce truth from them. 
Such a man is for ever ignorant of truth ; and his 
very one-sided cleverness is actually the cause of 
the ignorance. Thus by a necessary inference from 
Whately's saying we must conclude that there will 
always be some one person who is at one and the 
same time the cleverest man and the greatest fool in 
the world. I wonder who at the present moment 
this man is ! Of course it is only the clever man 
who has scope for very foolish and disastrous con- 
duct. A pig can only carry foolishness to th« extent 
of choosing raw potatoes when it might be eating 
barley-meal. 

Jedidiah Buxton was the cleverest man living 
a hundred years ago in one respect. He was a 
marvellous calculator. If told to multiply 3-187 
by 5692 he would give the correct answer 
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almost immediately. But in other respects he waa] 
almost idiotic. He enjoyed seeing opera-dancing 
because he could count the eteps. But he did not 
care for Garrick. He described him as a tiresome 
little man strutting about the stage and talking so 
fast that he could not count the words. In feet 
Jedidiah Buxton was a mere special-tilent machine. 
I wonder whether we have any Jedidiah Buxtons 
amongst us in these days. Again, Whately says 
that a man of very extraordinary eloquence is rarely 
a wise man who can see truth in a matter. J. A. 
Froude says the same. He says that Cicero was 
pitiable as a statesman. 

Another thing that destroys wisdom, or the power 
of seeing truth, is iU-will. George Eliot truly says 
that ill-will and want of sympathy in a person, what- 
ever his natural intellect may be, is always necessarily 
accompanied by stupidity exactly in proportion to the 
degree of ill-will. This explains much that surprises 
those who are not acquainted with tliis law. We 
often find men who are by nature extremely intelli- 
gent saying and doing the most stupid and illogical 
things merely from want of sympathy, from envy, 
class - hatred, or ill-will. To give an instance. 
Radicals (as distinguished from Lil)erals) aim, from 
class - hatred, at putting more taxation on owners of 
bouses and cottages than on other owners of property. 
Thus a man with money invested in foreign bonds 
gets a much larger income than the man with an equal 
amoimt invested in English bouses and land. But 
these same Radicals are always finding fault with 
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landowners for not building more cottages and houses 
than they do. Thus they find unceasing fault with 
landowners for not doing what they, the Radicals, 
pass their lives trying to prevent them from doing. 
This is only one instance of the stupidity that, as 
George Eliot says, always comes from ill-will. Others 
innumerable might be. given. If a statesman has no 
sympathy with the industrial side of a nation's life he 
is certain to be stupid or without wisdom in industrial 
matters. If he dislikes or has no sympathy with the 
hereditarily leisured class, without which civilisation, 
as James MLU truly said, is impossible, he will be 
without wisdom in matters connected with this class. 
If he has no sjmipathy with the courage and manli- 
ness of character, necessary in a nation to keep it safe 
from invasion and conquest from abroad, and from 
anarchy and disorder at home, he wiM here again be 
stupid, and his political action will be disastrous. 
He will concede to the criminal classes, convicted and 
unconvicted, including of course the Socialistic and 
Communistic people, all they demand ; and if people 
oppose these concessions he will appeal to their 
cowardice and tell them them that if they do not 
consent to give up their property their lives will not 
be safe from the dagger or their houses from d3mamite. 
In such ways amongst others will statesmen (so 
called) if cowards show their stupidity and try to 
bring people over to their policy of unlimited con- 
cession to the criminal classes and criminal or bar- 
bai'ous races of men. 

One or two more illustrations of the stupidity and 
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thence suffering, and national disaster that comes 
from want of sympathy and ill-will. 

At one end of human life is utter savagery where' I 
there are no classes, but all are indigent, criminal,. ] 
predatory, homicidal, and adulterous. At the other I 
end is civilisation with comparatively few indigent I 
criminal or barbarous people, and with its rich and 
poor classes each necessary to the other. But in 
France before the great revolution there was no 
sympathy of the rich towards the poor. Necessarily I 
this was accompanied by its stupidity, and this againi I 
by its retribution, namely, the revolution with itfl' j 
never-to-be-told losses and miseries. On the other \ 
hand, we have again in France the other side of the j 
question, namely, want of sympathy, taking the form j 
of envy, and thence necessarily hatred of the poorer I 
classes towards the richer classes ; and here agaia | 
comes the necessarily accompanying stupidity andi J 
retribution. First, envy and hatred in themselves are I 
misery-producing passions ; secondly, the actions that i 
come from them must cause misery, because according f 
to science the evil passions mean the passions that, aft I 
shown by the experience of the ages, cause misery. 

Here are one or two of the ways envy, hatred, and K 
thence stupidity, have worked in France. First camel 
the liberty-destroying, envy-and-hatred bom despotic ' 
law of compulsory subdivision of property at death, 
thence a stagnant population, thence insufficient 
struggle and competition for ' survival of the fittest,' i 
thence the survival of the unfittest and nationall 
deterioration in nature and character. All this is I 
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accompanied by the land becoming more and more 
exhausted for want of capital and its producing little 
more than half what land does in England, though 
the climate and soil are far better. In the manu- 
facturing world great bueinesses have to be sold up, 
just when they are getting into working order. From 
these causes amongst many others have come losses 
to the country of billions upon billions- — -losses 
becoming greater every year. Of course France is a 
rich country still, in spite of everything, her natural 
advantages are so great. 

I repeat that want of sympathy and hate are never 
separate from stupidity. 

' You are a clever woman,' says Egan in Wanda, 
' but your hate misleads you ; and you make your cal- 
culations imwisely, for when you moke them you 
suppose that every man and every woman has your 
own dishonesty, your own passions, and your own 
baseness.' This is the mistake all the Socialists 
and Communists make. Professed thieves themselves 
they are too stupid to understand that everybody is 
not a thief at heart too. Thus all their cleverness, 
whatever its degree, only leads them to false conclu- 
sions. Some Socialists and Communists object to 
being called thieves, but this must come from puzzle- 
headedneas— what Matthew Arnold calls ' liritish 
want of lucidity.' Communism of course means 
thieving. 

The London Socialists have, it seems, lately taken 
to going in a body to churches on Sunday, with the 
view to cause annoyance to the respectable classes^ 
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We learn from the newapapere that the reading of the! 
commandment, ' Thou shalt not steal, ' is greeted by4 
these Socialista with storms of hisses. This is, in] 
fact, just what one would expect. 

Some do not call thieving schemes theft if they'l 
take indirect forms, such as those kinds of taxation \ 
which practically come to the same thing. But this, 
again, can be nothing but puzzle-headedness or want I 
of lucidity. Theft is no less theft because it ia j 
indirect. To a clear-headed man they are the same' I 
crime, that is, they must be followed by the same "I 
retribution and sxiffering exactly in proportion to the [ 
degree. Crime is crime and must be paid for. Men 
have not hved thousands upon thousands of years 
upon the earth without finding out what crime means. 

Strictly speaking, Communism and Socialism are i 
different things, but practically they are allied. On J 
the Continent ' Socialism ' is the general term used 1 
for both, including also Anarchism and Nihilism.' 
They all spring from one foundation, namely negation 
of conscience and of honesty. Predatory barbarous 
people abroad are in this stage of development, or ] 
rather non-development. At home people in this 
stage are 'the crimuial classes,' some convicted, more 
unconvicted, some educated, more uneducated. 
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SENTIMENTALITY AS A FOE TO WISDOM AND TRUTH. 



One hindrance to wisdom or power of seeing 
truth is sentimentality with its attendant, heartless- 
ness. George Eliot, as we have seen, says that 
whatever the natural taJents may be want of sympathy 
necessarily condemns a man to stupidity exactly 
to match. What can be more stupid than the 
management of Ireland and Egypt between 1880 
and 1886? And what can be more heartless? In 
Ireland, poor peasants were murdered, their property 
was stolen and destroyed, women were tortured, and 
cattle mutilated month after month and year after 
year, and not a finger was moved to prevent or to 
punish these things. In Egypt, massacre followed 
massacre, thriviug districts became depopulated, and 
untold misery reigned, for no object whatever but 
momentary success to one or two pitiable politicians 
in the British Parliament. And all this was accom- 
panied by sentimentality in talk without limit- 
Writing on the management of Ireland The Times 
of June 28th, 1886, says : — ' We have failed because 
we have trifled with economic laws, because we have 
shrunk from putting down crime, because we have 
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allowed groups of noisy and often mercenary agitators- 1 
to throw over deeds of inhuman cruelty the 1 
cloak of political discontent, and because for years! 
past, under the rule of feeble seiitimentalists, we have I 
steadily been teaching the Irish people the most ( 
dangerous of lessons— that the law can be defied | 
with impunity, and that the lawgivers can be either 
cajoled or intimidated with a faciUty unique : 
civilised history.' The heartleasnees that accompanies 
Robespierre humanitarianism and sentimentalism is ■ 
proverbial. 

In his excellent lines on the death of Charles [ 
Gordon, Sir Francis Doyle writes : — 

' And 80 a mighty Life is marred 

By Babblers without heart or shame 

Who played it as men play a card 

To win their worthless Party-game.' 

* The religion of the heart,' says the author of the 

' Natural History of Enthusiasm,' ' may be supplanted ■ 

by sentimentality, or religion of the imagination, 

just as the social affections may be dislodged by 

factitious sensibilities. Every one knows that an 

artificial excitement of all tender emotions may take 

place through the medium of the imagination. And ' 

every one also knows that these feelings, hpwever ■ 

nearly they may resemble the genuine workings of I 

the soul, instead of softening tend to indurate the 

heart.' Here we see explained how it is that 

the sentimental Comtist who maunders about 

V humanity ^ ■■ in general is so often like Comte j 

himself, heartless with regard to human beings in 

particular ; how it is that the Socialistic-Radical, 
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who talks plausible moonshine about altruistic self- 
sacrifice for the gootl of humanity in general, is so 
often a dead man in relation to the actual well or 
ill-being of actual men and women in actual real life. 
The fact is sentimentality, as distinguished from the 
genuine Chridtian passions of pity, reverence, &c., 
is heartless, because it is fiall of self ; and the senti- 
mentalists themselves are often more or less crazy 
people. 

One of the most striking things, a^ we are told 
by doctors, about the inmates of lunatic asylums is 
their heartlessness. They are so full of their own 
monomanias, egotism, and conceits, that they are 
dead to everything else. 

The Comtist's worship of ' humanity ' in general is 
usually nothing but sentimentality. That is, instead 
of loving God with all his heart and his neighbour as 
himself, he only fimcies in his imagination that he 
worships ' mankind in general.' The Christian 
man worships God, and believes not in the words 
of Comte but in the words of Christ, who may 
he looked on as the extreme opposite to Comte, 
inasmuch as his words and actions arose from 
His looking down from the height of His own nature 
with a passion of pity on actual men and women. 
Comte, on the contrary, from the depth of his own 
self-worshipping, vanity-ridden nature, looked up to 
a fetish of his own imagination which he called 
rhumanit^, and instead of pity or affection for his 
actual fellow-creatures around him he had for them 
nothing but hatred. Comte's self-conceit, pride, and 
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arrogance, were, as hia defender J. S. Mill confesses; 
preternatural, and he quarrelled with everyone who ] 
had to do with hiTu from his wife downwa 
especially reviling his most intimate friends and | 
benefactors. 

The truth is, the majority of mankind are fit! 
objects, not of reverence, aa Comte and the Socialistic- 
Radicals say, but of pity, consisting as mostly they do 
of people with childish natures, often meaning well in 
a certain sense, but unable to prevent themselves from I 
doing ill when they have 'the means to do ill,' and I 
when ill is presented to them with bait to it. OnJ 
the other hand, it is true that a few people (the salt.] 
of the earth), without whom all men would still be ' 
savages, rise to great heights — heights inconceivable 
by theComtist or by the Socialistic-Radical, who, like 
Walt Whitman, the American 'poet of democracy,' 
as he is called, thinks there is nothing in the universe J 
higher than the majority of men. 

It is an axiom in philosophy that the lower cannol 
understand the higher, or even believe in his existence-! 
' Virtue and goodness,' says Shakespeare, ' to the vUel 
seem vile.' Compared with the best and greatest men, 1 
the majority are undoubtedly vile, true as it is thatt&l 
the scientist and mere observer and classifier eveiyi 
creature on this earth is good in its place or stage ofa 
development. 

The sentimental, humanitarian Comtists are likeB 
the philanthropists as distinguished from Christians j 
that is, they are men with excited imagination»l 
over ideas of their own brains, and because they an 
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in their own brains. ' I have never known,' says 
Coleridge, ' a trader in philanthropy who was not 
wrong at heart somewhere or other.' Often hostile 
to aU individual men, he wUl lavish money and 
labom- on the abstract notion 'man.' 

Douglas Jerrold hated the cant of philanthropy. 
On one occasion when he saw himself described in 
print as a philanthropist, he exclaimed, ' Zounda ! it 
tempts a man to kUl a child to get rid of the reputation . ' 

Comte had more than once in his life to be 
consigned to a lunatic asylum. I believe his insanity 
took the form of conceit and thinking himself a 
saviour of the world, a common case in lunatic asylums. 

' It is wonderful,' says Douglas Jerrold, ' how near 
conceit is to insanity ; and yet how many folks are 
suffered to go free, and foaming with it.' 

Comte's rhumanite, says Mr. Fitzjames Stephens, 
' is an enormous agglomeration of bubbles which 
are continually bm-sting and ceasing to be. No 
one made or knows anything about it. Love it 
dearly, ye bubbles.' * There is no God, and Comte 
is his prophet.' This is another common saying 
about M. Comte's teaching. 

We are to worship Vhumanite, says the Comtist ; 
that is to say, all human beings — past, present, and 
future. These are to be our gods. But past human 
beings, according to the Comtist philosophy, are 
dead for e\-er and ever ; future human beings have 
no existence, and living human beings will be dead 
in a very short time. Thus it appears that what we 
■ are to worship is a number of dead or dying gods. 
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The Christian isnot so confused as this. He worehipM 
not only an eternally living God, but ' the Fatherl 
within,' who holds unceasing relation with the human 1 
spirit. 

Few aee the difference between sentimentality I 
and natural passion or true feeling. A man, as 
say, may heat his imagination over any craze what- 
ever and call it true feeling, and still be completely 
heartless. M. Comte taught that men were to go on . 
their knees for two hours every morning and two! 
hours every evening, and pray to the abstract ideal 
' woman ' ; whilst women were to pray to the abstract I 
idea ' man.' But whilst M. Comte worshipped ' man ' I 
and 'woman,' he, as I have said, hated men and women. J 

The author of ' The Natural History of Enthu- 1 
siasm ' well shows that sentimentality and loving- l 
kindness are totally different things. Robespierre, 1 
who was heartless and cruel in the utmost possible! 
degree, was extremely sentimental, ' Weep, my 1 
friend,' he said to a man wliose wedding he was I 
attending, ' weep, my dear friend, if it will relieve I 
your feelings.' I 

' Rousseau,' says Macaulay, ' who was always J 
soaking people's waistcoats with his tears, betrayed I 
and slandered all his benefactors in turn, and sent hia J 
children to the Foundling hospital.' In fact, he, hke I 
so many sentimentalists and worshippers of ' man ' in I 
the abstract, seems to have been utterly heartless and 1 
selfish. I 

'When the generous affections,' says Carlyle, 'have I 
I "Vcome paralytic, we have the reign of sentimentality ; ' I 
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and again, ' The barrenest of all mortals is the senti- 
mentalist.' 

Mr. G. H. Lewis gives a curious account of the 
strange varieties of creatures found amongst the lower 
formB of animal life. Here, he eays, is on animal 
without a heart ; there one without a liver. Here is 
a creature breathing by means of its legs ; here one 
not breathing at all. Here is a mollusc with its intes- 
tines passing through its heart ; here one with its 
teeth in its stomach ; and here is a creature digesting 
its food before swallowing it. Here is an animal of 
two sexes ; here one of no sex at all.' 

T never can think of human character without re- 
calling this description. Here, we may say, is a man 
without a heart ; there one without a head. Here 
is a man whose soul is in his stomach ; here is one 
who loves man but hates men ; here is another whose 
heart is in his imagination and nowhere else ; and 
BO one might go on for pages. 

I am afraid it is true that heartleesness and great 
intellect are often found together. 'After all Byron 
had a good heart' ' Yes,' was the answer, ' that is as 
good an one as can be made out of brains.' 

' Bon poete miuvais homme,' says Pascal, though 
of course he would have allowed for exceptions. Still 
many of the second-class poets and writers of fiction 
are undoubtedly men who merely run to imagination, 
as a turnip runs to seed, at the expense of better 
things. * The poet to whose mighty heart, heaven 
doth a higher sense impart,' sings Matthew Arnold. 
But it is the poet's imagination that is usually mighty, 
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not the heart, only, unfortunately, ' imagination ' do( 
not rhyme with ' impart.' 

Ab a rule humanity-worship means dreama 
theorists, who, instead of hearts and natural affectionB," 
have only sentimental imaginations. It is true that 
there once lived on the earth One who was inspired 
by a burning and divine passion of pity for man- 
kind. But this passion was built upon a still more 
burning passion of pity for those immediately around 
Him, so that He passed His time ' going about doing 
good.' I never read of M. Comte going about doing 
good, and I have read a great deal about him. Neither 
have I ever heard of our Comtist cosmopolitan patriot- 
ism ridiculing Socialistic dreamers about humanity 
in general, and the 'worahip of man,' passing their 
lives going about doing good. 

' Ecce Homo ' is a very interesting book containing 
many admirable passages ; but the author is quite 
wrong in saying that what inspired Christ was Comte's 
' enthusiasm of humanity.' Enthusiasm only means 
excitement of the imagination. AVhat inspired Christ 
was not this, but the highest natural passions and feel- 
ings LQ a divine degree ; pity, reverence, faith, hope, joy 
(with its necessary complement grief or disappointed 
joyonoccasion),together with the passion for, or hunger 
and thirst after, righteousness — the passion for good 
as distinguished from evU. The worship of humanity, 
being often only in the imagination, is consistent with 
the complete absence of any noble natural passions 
whatever. It might possibly co-exist with a nature 
purely diabolic, and in fact often means little else than 
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political party or sect antagonism. Professor Clifford 
professed to worship Vhumanite ; bat this worship, as 
Mr. Percy Grey says, was really only an expression of 

that passionate hatred of God, of religion, and of 
Christianity, we so often find in che sect called 
'materialists.'* 

Illustration showing the difference between real 
feeling and sentintmtaMty. 

John Hobson is an agricultural labourer, earning 
his pound a-week. One day, from a kick of a cart- 
horse in the back, he was rendered a beJridden 
cripple for life. 

■*A]thoiigb Mr. Clifford, being unable to escape from his eigh- 
teen- 'juudred-jear inherited Chris tiaE inatinot*^ iu favour of 
good aa distinguished from evil, was practiwdly as good a 
man as average men are, yet in the matter of definite belief he 
was a complete denier of faith in good being better than evil or in 
the truth of anything that cannot be proved. And as he said that 
nothing can be proved he conaiatently denied that we have any 
reason to believe even that two and two make four, or that the 
three angles of a triangle equal two right angles absolutely and 
universally. Still, he hod, in spite of himself, unprovable faiths 
on whieh he acted. Indeed, every one muat have faiths in 
what cannot be proved, or he must die forthwith. One of 
Clifford's faiths was that men should worship ' man,' and nothing 
else. He finishes one of his essays with these words : — ' From 
the dim dawn of histoty the face of our father, "Man," looks out 
upon u8 and says " Before Jehovah was I am." But surely 
the word ' Man,' in this sentence, must be a printer's error ! 
Clifford was an enthusiastic Darwinite, and lost no opportunity 
of teaching us that we are descended from apes. Surely, then, 
what Professor Clifford really wrote was ' The face of our father, 
"Ape,"looksout upouus and says "Before Jehovah was lam." ' All 
authors have these experiences. Correct for the press as carefully 
as one may, some error is sure to creep in, anil the eiTor is 
almost always one, not of some trivial word, but of a word that 
destroys the meaning of one of the author's most beloved paragraphs. 



!84 DIFFERENCJE BETWEEN 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Jackson are two squires 
living in the neighbourhood. 
When the accident happened, the parson of the 
parish went to Mr. Johnson, represented the case to 
him, and asked him whether he would not do some- 
thing for the deatitute family. 
Mr. Johnson was much affected. He shed a 
great many tears, but explained to the parson that he 
could not go to see Hobson, because the sensitiveness 
of his disposition was sueh that he never could bear 
to witness distress. Besides which, the calls upon 
his time and purse were so great, that he could not 
possibly afford to spend the one or the contents of the 
other. Then he went into his study and wrote to the 
Times a gushing, but not strictly true account of the 
case, which was so beautifully worded that it brought 
tfars into the eyes of many of its readers, and did 
not do the slightest good. 

Mr. Jackson, too, heard of the accident. He did 
not wait for the parson, and he had no time to shed 
tears ; but he ordered his cob and trotted off five 
miles to Hobson's cottage. 

Before a year was over, through Mr. Jackson's 
activity and good management, Hobson had been 
taught to make cane-bottomed chairs, his wife took 
in washing, two girls stayed at home to help their. 
parents, one or two children were sent to school, th( 
rest were provided with situations, and the family wi 
on its legs again. 

These two squires each had a nephew. The boys 
ere at the same school. Each went to pass the.( 
Ihristmas holidays with his uncle. Mr. Jackson'si 
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nephew thought he was in heaven all the holidays. 
His uncle gave him a pony to ride with the hounds, 
and, for the non-hunting days, a gun with which he 
had before the time came to return to school missed 
nearly every pheasant on the estate. 

The boys travelled to school together. 

'Well,' said Mr. Jsickson's nephew, with his 
mouth full of liquorice, and his pockets full of pears 
—results of a part investment of his uncle's tip — 
' Well, and what have you been doing ? Did you 
hunt?' 'No,' said Mr. Johnson's nephew, 'my uncle 
calls hunting cruel.' 'Did you shoot?' 'No, he 
calls shooting cruel, too.' 'Did you fish?' 'No, 
he calls fishing cruel, too.' ' Then what on earth 
did you do ? ' ' Well, Uncle Johnson was very good- 
natured, and he sometimes played at chess with me.' 
' Did he tip you when you left ? ' ' Well, no, not 
exactly,but he gave me this book.' 'Oh, how jolly, what 
is it, Arabian Nights or Robinson Crusoe, or Nimrod's 
Northern Tour, or — ' hera the boy's eye fell on the 
title-page, which he read out with the intonation 
peculiar to school-boys, as follows, ' Essays reprinted 
from the " Monthly Sceptic," by John Johnson, Ksq.' 
Then turning over a leaf, he went on to read the 
table of contents. 

Page. 

Introduction 1 

On the Sensibilities of the poetical tempera- 
. ment 13 

■ On Altruism 25 

m Religio HumanitatiB 37' 

■ On the incompatibQity between field-sports 

I and an advanced state of civiliBation 50 
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Mr. Jackson's nephew shut the book, made i 
expressive grimace, and returned the volume to tin 
other boy. ' And here,' he said, cutting off and hand-l 
ing to him a great piece of liquorice, ' you'll wautj 
sometliing to take after it.' 

Now there Ib no reason why a man like Mr.l 
Johnson, sentimentality and all, may not be a com- 
plete and perfectly heartless scoundrel ; as complete ] 
a one as Edward Steel, who waa, on the 22nd Sep- J 
tember, 1886, had up and sentenced by Mr. D'Eyn^H^ 
court to six months' hard labour for habituallyi 
thrashing and BometimeB nearly killiog his son, elevoi'l 
years of age. It came out in the evidence that Steel J 
was a local preacher, who preached and prayed 
Hyde Park, often shedding tears copiously whilsi 
pouring forth his exhortations. 

' Sentimentahty, and the profession of love fori 
mankind, are,' says G. H. Lewis, ' consistent will 
being a bad husband, a bad father, a bad brother, 
bad friend, and a bad man.* 

'What is called sentimental writing,' says Horat 
Walpole, ' though it be understood to appeal solely tol 
the heart, may be the product of a bad one. On«^ 
would imagine that Sterne had been a man of a veiyl 
tender heart ; yet I know, from indubitable authority,T 
that his mother, who kept a school, having run ina 
debt on account of an extravagant daughter, wouldl 
have rotted in jail if the parents of the scholars hat 
not raised a subscription for her. Her son had too 
much sentiment to have any feeling. A dead aas 
was more important to him than a living mother.' 
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' The man,' said Sterne to Garrick, ' who can ill- 
at his wife, deserves to have his house burnt over 
his head.'' ' I hope,' answered Garrick, 'your house 
is insured.' 

Probably the Socialistic - Radical's devotion to 
humanity in general, instead of to his own country, 
and to ' man ' instead of men, will, for the most part, 
be resolvable into something like the following, 
supposing bira honestly to make a true analysis of 
himself. ' I am a discontented person. Indeed, I 
belong to a political party to which the public com- 
mon-sense has agreed to apply the word "carping." 
I am a carping Radical. Naturally, then, I hate to 
see anybody richer or in any way thought more of 
than myself. But I find in my country there are 
many such people ; therefore I hate my own country. 
But all people seem to agree, though I cannot see 
why, that altruism, or im.selfiehnes9 of some sort, 
is necessary to any one who wishes to stand well with 
his neighbours. So I will profess to love the world 



The greatest good to a country is brought about 
by each person working for his family, under the 
inspiration of love for it. In the same way, the 
greatest good to the world in general comes from 
each nation working for its own good, under the 
inspiration of patriotism. 

' I told Irving,' said Carlyle, ' that love concen- 
tred on a few objects or a single one, was like a 
river flowing within its appointed banks, calm, clear, 
rejoicing in its course. DiflFused over many, it was 
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like that river spread upon a province — stagnant, cold, 
and profitless. He puckered up his face at thisfl 
remark, and talked about the Devil and universal^ 
benevolence.' 

' Love for the whole world,' says Mr, Seeley, ' is I 
not Christianity, but JacobtniBm. It is not love atl 
all. It is merely an idea, heated in the imagination, I 
and often much more nearly connected with hate.'] 
Tlie real all-purifying passion must, it is plain, be I 
a passion for individuals.' 

The 'enthusiasm of humanity' is, I say, often I 
nothing but sentimental cant. ' Free your mind from'] 
cant,' said Dr. Johnson. Fancy the glorious old] 
doctor accosted by one of our ' humanity-in-the- 
aggregate ' lovers, ' Sir,' he would have said, ' what I 
you say is cant, and insincere cant. Sir, if you 1 
learned to-morrow morning that Asia was submerged! 
and six hundred millions of people drowned, yoill 
would say, " How shocking," according to custom inl 
such cases. Then you would go to breakfast, andl 
get very angry if your egg was too hard-boiled. Sir, I 
free your mind from cant.' Dr. -Tohnson's own mind 1 
was quite free from cant, but he manifested all his"! 
life, in thought, word, and deed, actual pity fotV 
actual suffering individual men and women, such as II 
myself have never heard of in the case of M. Comtel 
or any of his disciples. Possibly there may bel 
Comtiats like Dr. Johnson in this reej)ect, but if so J 
it will be in spite of, not in consequence of, their 
Comtism. 

One of the minor forces at present at work 
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England on the purely destructive side of poKtics, ia 
the newspaper, Truth. But there is one thing to be 
said for it. It is free from cant about the ' Religion 
of Humanity.' There is none of this pitiable stuff 
on the part of the editor of Truth, Down with 
capital — plunder all men who are richer than I am — 
down with civilisation — down with the hereditarily 
independent means that render possible the culti- 
vation and production of good, beautiful, and 
civilised things ; down with everybody above the 
level of the Communistic Jacobinism of Atheistic 
Northampton shoemakers. Such seem to be the 
doctrines of Truth. Of course quite natural, or at any 
rate comprehensible under the circumstances. It is 
not exalted political philosophy ; hut, at least, there 
is no cant in it. In Truth, there is no maundering 
about worshipping ' Our father Man ; ' no weak 
nonsense, with its phraseology travestied from the 
Bible ; no false, cowardly, insincere, sentimental cant 
of this kind at all. It is all straightforward advocacy 
of a return to semi-barbarism, and the Communisms 
and Socialisms of the dark ages, when periodic 
poverty, periodic disease, periodic &mines, and (not 
periodic) filth filled the land. ' Down with the 
Church, down with the d — d bishops, and up with 
the devil ! ' as the demagogue shouted out amidst 
deafening and unanimous applause of the Northamp- 
ton shoemakers. I call the Comtists and their kind 
'cowards,' because they seem as if they dare not con- 
fess the truth that they are simply Atheists of tlie 
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vulgar kind, who believe that there 
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nothing higher in the universe to look up to and I 
worship than humanity in general, or (accbi 
the ultra- Radicals) than m.njorities out of this J 
humanity in general. 

The ' majority ' is the Socialistic-Radical's object-l 
of worahip. How ia it these foolish people cannot seej 
that it is on the contrary human nature to look fori 
individual men as heroes to worship, each choosing;f 
as a hero a man with qualities he can appreciate?! 
The racing stable-boy worships the jockey who won J 
the last Derby. Those Northampton shoemakers I 
who believe in nothing naturally make a hero of some I 
man who specially shines in believing in nothing. I 
Men in a certain position in society make a hero < 
the I uhiic executioner, and his biography is the 
favourite literature. Many politicians worship 
clever, unscrupuloiis, and successful party leader, aod-l 
wise and good men worship the founder of Christianity .J 

' Man,' say history and science, ' is primarily or'« 
fundamentally a predatory and homicidal savage, and« 
not a fit object for reverence and worship in tlie agj 
gate.' ' Man,' says the modern Socialistic- Radical^l 
whether he calls himself Comtist or not, ' ia so { 
and good that he should be worshipped under thi 
term "Humanity."' Afew individual men, says histc 
' occasionally rise to such a degree of superiority i 
greatness that to express this they are described 1 
such words as divine or God-like. Without them 
we should still be savages.' 'What are called ^ 
and divine men,' say the Socialistic- Radicals (w 
have notliiiig in themselves to enable them even i 
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conceive that the term divine excellence can have any 
meaning) ' are no better than the mass of mankind.' 
They are only mouth-pieces who utter what all think. 

Instead of looking up to mankind in general, 
Christ, as I say, looked down on humanity with 
infinite pity. But for this pity he would have 
looked on it with scorn and horror. Indeed, as 
it was, he sometimes called his generation ' a 
generation of vipers,' sometimes 'dead men' — 'dead 
in trespassee and sins.' It is not the majority 
but the minority who according to Him are the salt 
of the earth, and who go in at the strait gate of 
wisdom and goodness, whilst the majority go through 
the wide gate of foolishness and wickedness. 

The Divine life, says H. Heine, means 'permsment 
passion without unrest.' There was no fussy enthu- 
siasm of vanity-bom sentimentality or heated imagi- 
nation about Christ. All was calm. There was no 
unrest, H. Heine was little enough of a Divine man 
himself ; stUl, having very great genius he could at 
times see truth as few ever could. 

Dead men are without life, that is, without the 
higher passions or motive forces. Living creatures 
are great in proportion to the amount of life that is in 
them. A toad has Httle life ; nn average man has o 
good deal more ; a St. Paul has a great deal more. 
Now ' life ' means passion or motive force. ' Without 
the passions,' says the Talmud, 'nobody would ever 
marry a wife, build a house, or do anything whatever.' 
' What distinguished Christ,' says Renan, ' was 
burning passion.' ' Goodness and purity,' says James 
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Hinton, ' can only come by more life coming into us.' 
In another place Hinton uses the expression ' the 
passionate lips of Christ '^that is, lips speaking words 
inspired by passions, such as pity for actual men and 
women, faith, hope, &c. Thus it appears that the 
Divine man is the man with noble, natural passions 
in a di'^'ine degree— not the sentinaentaUet, or man of 
mere Celtic nature, who has nothing better than 
enthusiasm of an imagination, heated by factitious 
ideas, bom of f)er8onal ambitions and egotisms. 

Language is so imperfect and words so indefinite 
that one constantly has to be qualifying what one 
says. Thus condemning sentimentality and false 
enthusiasm of mere imagination heated by egotism, 
is not condemning genuine enthusiastic delight, 
interest and energy in the pursuits of life and in 
' whatever the hand findeth to do.' In fact of tliis 
there cannot be too much. 

The worship of the fetish * humanity ' in many 
cases means really either hatred of religion and of 
Christianity or political partisanship and antagonism. 
Mr. Clifford, the mathematician and humanity-wor- 
shipper, was, says Mr. P. Greg, an impassioned 
Atheist. He hated God as a Tory hates Democracy, 
or as a modem Radical hates liberty. Again he says, 
' Agnostic hope, Positivist zeal, are really tor victory 
in the present controversy ;* and again, ' Half the 
philanthropy of the day is almost undisguised envy, 
hatred and malice.' ' Philanthropy,' says Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, ' which is not based on natural 
affection has often in practice a temiency to cruelty ; ' 
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and again, ' The philanthropist often busies liimself 
with schemes, not persons.' His tendency is to tall in 
love with the schemes (because they are his own) and 
forget the persons ; thence comes coldness of lieart. 
&c., — heartless humanitarianism in fact. 

There seldom has lived a man so charitable and 
so tender-hearted in cases of real distress as 
Samuel Johnson. But he was absolutely without 
sentimentality and pretence of feeling where it did not 
exist. ' Sir,' he said, ' if a friend of mine were being 
tried for his life I would do all in my power for him, 
but once fairly hanged I should not suffer.' Samuel 
Johnson was the opposite to men like Robespierre or 
Rousseau, who, whilst they would not have moved a 
finger to save a friend, would have buckets of tears 
ready to shed over his death. Robespierre, the heart- 
less sentimentalist about humanity in general, is the 
model devil of history. Of course he has his white- 
washers, but it must be so. ' Every fool,' says 
Rochefoucauld, ' can find some greater fool still to 
admire him.' So also we may say that every rogue 
finds some greater rogue still to admire him, or every 
scoundrel can find some greater scoundrel stiU to 
a^lmire him. Birds of a feather stick up for each other. 
Mankind's verdict on Robespierre has been pro- 
nounced. The question is settled for ever. 

One form the sentimentality of humanity -wor- 
ship takes is patriotism-reviling cosmopolitanism. A 
certain scientist of the day, standing up for anti- 
patriotic cosmopolitanism, says,' Patriotismis nationally 
ivhat selfishness is individually.' Ruakin called tliis 
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' the eternally-damned modern view of the matter,' 
and Ruskm is right. After his own family a man 
ahould care for his country. A man may, as I have 
said, heat hiR imagination about loving an abstract 
idea like ' the world in general,' and be at the same time 
a completely heartless scoundrel, like the enthusiastic 
and eloquent eosmopolitan Socialist who went to a 
philanthropic meeting of his sect, proposed a resola- 
tion which was carried unanimously, that ' patriotism 
heing mere selfishness and inconsistent with progress 
of the species must give place to altruistic enthusiasm 
for universal humanity,' and next day was had up 
before the magistrates for nearly killing his wife by 
hammering her on the head with a clock-weight. 
Whenever I hear a man running down the noble 
passion of patriotism — and ignoble passions being so 
many we can ill spare even one of the noble ones — 
whenever I hear this sort of talk, accompanied by 
expatiations on cosmopolitanism and universal bene- 
volence I expect to find the speaker to be a man who 
beats his wife and starves his children. In fact, I 
expect to find him a selfish scoundrel, though un- 
doubtedly the expectation will often prove untrue. 
Sometimes such a man without being heartless is only 
weak in intellect ; or he may be a ' thinker ' who, 
having all his life done nothing but philosophise, has 
not an ounce of human nature, natural affection or 
passion of any kind, noble or ignoble, left in him. 
Again, he may possibly be only a commercial -minded, 
peace-at-any-price person of more or less Quaker per- , 
suasions, who is so foolish and ignorant that he ' 
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SIR W. SCOTT ON PATKIOTISM. 

believes and hopes that war is on the point of ceasing 
on the globe because the more he trades with the 
whole world instead of only with his own country the 
more money he will make. 

When some poor creature finds himself out to be 
a flabby, passionless wretch without patriotism, and 
caring for nothing and nobody but himself, he some- 
times, seta up as a cosmopolitan, world-in-general bene- 
factor and ' superior person,' as Lord Beaconsfield 
puts it. Sir Walter Scott describes the man without 
patriotism as — 

'A wretcli concentred all in self. 

Who living shall forfeit all renown. 

And doubly dying shall go down. 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, imhonoured, and unsung.' 

The man,' said Dr. Johnson, ' is little to be 
envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon 
the plains of Marathon.' In fact, patriotism is, as I 
have said, one of the noblest of passions ; and if any 
man runs it down, it only means that he himself is 
incapable of any noble passion, and therefore does not 
even know what the expression means. It is a \'ery 
old doctrine of the lowest order of materialists that 
there is nothing but selfishness in the world, and 
that even the extreme of self-forgetting devotedness 
is really nothing but a form of selfishness. 

' I only regret,' said Hale the American patriot, 
' that I have only one life to lose for my country.' 
This is a kind of idea that is quite incomprehensible 
to the modern, cosmopolitan, unpatriotic, heartless, 
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eentimental Socialist and dreamer about 'humanity in 



'Universal philantliropy,' says Carlyle, 'forms a i 
very powerless motive of conduct ; . . . our 
feelings must fade away in that extreme diffusion,' 

The more wives a man has, the less real affection he 
is capable of. So it is with patriotism. A man can be 
passionately devoted to one country, but if he begins 
to talk of cosmopolitism and humanity- in -general, we 
may be pretty sure that it is only because he has 
become a dead man ; dead to all ' natural affections,' 
except selfish ones. 

' If any one were to tell me,' says one of the 
characters in ' Kenelm Chillingley,' ' that he would care 
half so much if ten million human beings had been 
swallowed up by an earthquake in Africa as he would 
for a rise in his butcher's bills, I woidd not believe 
him.' 

On the other band, many would die by torture to 
save some one person fi'om suffering, and numy would 
die for their country. But these would not be 
sentimental Comtists and humanity-in-general wor- 
shippers. ' I can love a man,' says Hare, ' but the 
mere abstract, bodiless, heartless, soulless notion 
" man," affords no home for my affections.' 

' To love,' says Burke, ' the little platoon we 
belong to in society is the germ of all public affection.' 
Without germs growth is impossible. M. Comte's 
affection for Vhumanite seems, according to Mr. J. S. 
Mill, to have been based on hatred of 'the little 
platoon he belonged to.' 
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Says Bailey in Fesivs :— 



' I love ray God, my country, kind, aad kin. 
My country ; if a wretch should e'er arise 
Out of thy countless sons, who would curtail 
Thy freedom, dim thy glory — while lie lives, 
May all earth's people curse him — and if one 
Exist who would not arm for liberty, 
Be he, too, cursed living ; and when dead. 
Let him be buried downwards, with his face 
Looking to hell.' 

Rather ' tall ' language, no doubt, but still ex- 
pressive of the ideas, — ideas incomprehensible to the 
heartless, cosmopolitan Socialist, who looks on 
patriotism or on family affection as only a form of 
selfishness. Such worship of liberty, too, is also 
incomprehensible to the Socialistic-Radical, that is, to 
the man who hates liberty, because liberty necessarily 
destroys equality. 

Take patriotism from a politician, and what 
remains? Why should he not work for the ruin of 
his own country? ' Government has in these days,' 
says Carlyle, ' become a trade, so that a man rushes 
into politics to make his fortune, and only cares that 
tlie world should last his days.' Por fortune, in the 
case of some ricli men, read 'notoriety.' Notoriety 
is with many a burning passion, to be gratified ut 
any cost. There are pohticiana who would sacrifice 
tbrtime, country, family, friends — every earthly tiling 
to the chance of being talked about. 

Many able political men in England are, from one 
reason or another, totally without that passion of ' 
patriotism, which in otiier times has been a guarantee 
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for political action aiming at the good of the country. 
Another guarantee is having a stake in the country, , 
such as ownership of property of some kind. Thus 
men with either property or patriotism are hkely to 
strive for the good of their country. But take away i 
these motive forces together witli duty, which is a ' 
thing laughed at by the professional politician, and 
no motive force seems left for political action, except 
tliat selfish ambition or craving for notoriety and ■ 
power, which, as I say, ia with so many a 
burning and consuming passion. Such people must 
necessarily work for the ruin of their country, if they 
think their personal notoriety and influence will be 
increased thereby. If they are rich they have nothing 
to do but to invest their money in foreign securities, 
so as to lose nothing whatever happens. 

One aim of the Socialistic- Radicals is for Members 
of Parliament to be paid. An unanswerable argu- 
ment against this is that human nature being what it 
ia and always has been, it would lead practically to 
the complete destruction of patriotism, of honesty, 
and, in fact, of every motive force that ought to 
influence legislators, and put in their place cupidity 
as the motive for political action. And how long 
would an old country last then? New countries are 
no test whatever for old ones. In fact, a thing 
answering in a new country may often be looked 
on as evidence that it would not answer in an old one. 

Many a man, intelligent, genially cynical, and 
pleasant in a high degree, who thinks that to be a 
cosmopolitan man of the world is the ne plus ultra of 
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human nature is to the noble passion of patriotism a 
dead man. Doubtless there is no resurrection from 
this death. Still, inasmuch as however shallow, the 
wits of such men are often extremely sharp, it may 
sometimes be possible to make them intellectually 
miderstand something about the meaning of the 
word by showing them what science says, namely, 
that neither they themselves nor their country would 
be in existence if their ancestors had not possessed 
patriotism ; patriotism being a necessary condition 
for enabling a country to survive in the struggle for 
national existence, as well as to continue in existence 
after it has survived. There is many a heartless 
scoundrel, often sentimental in the highest degree, 
like Rousseau, who, like him, is without natural 
affection. With regard, say, to love of his own 
children he is a dead man. To him, also, resurrection 
is impossible. Still he may intellectually be made to 
understand something about the meaning of the 
thing by sliowing him that if his ancestors had been 
witliout this natm-al affection he himself would never 
have come into existence, or, at any rate, to maturity ; 
only those families having survived which possessed 
the natural affections. There are people (sometimes 
very clever and sometimes very sentimental ones) so 
degraded that they deny the diiierence between good 
and evil ; they call good evil and evil good indifferently. 
To do a thing because it is right is inconceivable to 
them. If politicians, the words 'duty' and 'principle' 
have no meaning for them. ' Right ' and ' wrong ' 
mean the same. There is no difference between good 
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and evil. Now these people are guilty of the ^ unpardon- 
able sin/ There is no forgiveness for them, as Christ 
says-; that is (put in modem language), experience 
shows that when men get to this stage they never 
Teform. They are dead men. Still, though for 
them there is no resurrection, it may, perhaps, in 
^some cases be possible to get them intellectually to 
tmderstand the meaning of such things, by showing 
them that without a certain amount of religiousness, 
righteousness, honesty, and morality, men in the 
struggle of life are unfit to survive, and, therefore, 
their breed either dies out or sinks to the level of 
bailjarous, or, as they are called when found in 
civilised countries, * criminal class ' people. 




CHAPTER HI. 



MAJOIilTY-WORSHIP AS A HINDRANCE TO WISDOM. 

One infallible preventive of wisdom in a politician is 
the idea that leaders of the majority mean men who 
are and ought to be led by the majority — that teachera 
of the majority mean men taught by the majority 
what to teach the majority. The little true meaning 
there is in this idea blinda the foolish Socialistic- 
Radicals to all other truth in the matter. The minute 
tnie part is, that there must be a certain corre- 
spondence between leaders or teachers and the led 
or taught. The taught and led must be sufficiently 
developed to appreciate the teacher and leader. A 
wise and good man would be thrown away upon and 
useless in a community consisting of Mr. Darwin's 
anthropoid apes, and men of the lowest tjqje. 

All the democratic talk about leaders and teachers 
being inferior in wisdom to majorities in the aggregate 
is pure nonsense, asserting as it does that without Sir 
Isaac Newton and the great astronomers astronomy 
would be just as advanced as it is ; that without the 
great political, moral, religious, and philosophical 
teachers mankind would be just the same as they 
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are ; that without Watt, Arkwright, and the great 
inventors, manufactures and human society would be 
exactly what it now is, &c., &c. The truth is, that 
without great men in their several forme and degrees 
we should all be howling savages stUl. Astronomy J 
is difficult, mechanics are difficult, but of all sciences J 
the political, moral, and religious sciences — -thes 
sciences of human life and human conduct — are th^ 
most difficult. m 

It is the duty of a member of Parliament to lead! 
and teach his constituents, inasmuch as the majoc^l 
part of all communities are weak, childish, and foolish,! 
Carlyle once jiut the case in his usual emphatic way. I 
He was urging a friend in Parliament to try and m 
effect an object, ' I cannot,' said the M.P., ' for my I 
constituents neither know nor care about the matter.' I 
' Your constituents ! ' cried Carlyle. ' Do you think I 
that at the day of judgment when you are asked why I 
you ditl not perform this plain duty it will he any 1 
answer to say that your constituents did not care ? I 
It will be you that will be damned, not your con- I 
stituents.' Mr. Venables who relates this adds, ' The I 
contingency was averted, as the measure was shortly I 
undertaken and accomplished.' I 

A real leader of men, or statesman, leads. A time- I 
serving, purely egotistic leader, without a conscience, I 
follows the people he leads, turning sharp when they I 
turn, like a greyhound that is coursing a hare. I 

The Socialistic- Radicals say, that what have I 
alwayfi been called great men in their several degrees m 
and places have no influence and are of no use I 
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towards raising a community, and that a low dead 
level mass of people will raise themselves in a 
body just as well whether there are individual men 
distinguished from the rest or not. The Liberal, or 
wise man, on the contrary, says that without cultivated 
and civilised individual men the members of the dead 
level masses will never become more cultivated or 
civilised ; that without exceptionally rich individual 
persona the members of the dead level masses will 
never become anything but indigent potato-diggers ; 
that without distinguished scientific, individual people 
the members of dead level masses will gain no 
scientific knowledge ; that without exceptionally 
moral, righteous, and religious men dead level masses 
will never rise above the lowest forms of religion and 
morality ; and that without distinguished artiste and 
musicians dend level masses will never rise above the 
art of the Choctaw Indian or of the tom-tom beating 
Hindoo. 

Goethe, the great seer of truth, of course saw the 
folly of the Socialistic- Radical's talk about ' the spirit 
of the age,' and wisdom dwelling with the masses 
alone. He says, ' At all times it is the exceptional 
individual that teaches the truth, not the age. It 
was the age that gave Socrates hemlock for his supper. 
It was the age that burnt Huss.' 

Again, the wise man holds that, supposing the 
masses in any country have reached a certain standard 
of civilisation, this standard can only be kept up by 
their always having before their eyes exceptional 
people raised above them m their several departments 
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— great capitalists, for the wealth-seekers to emulate ; 
great scholars, for the knowledge-seeker to emulate ; 
great artists, for the art-lover to emulate, and so on 
through the whole range of pursuits that together 
hring about that elevation above filthy, brutal, vicious 
savagery that is called by the word ' civihsation.' 

If a captain of a ship went on the Radicals' prin- 
ciple of the ruled ruling the ruler the ship would be 
a wreck in a week. If a general went on this 
principle his army would at once be annihilated. 

The Socialistic-Radicals are such very confused 
people that they on this question often quote the 
proverb — ' Vox populi vox Dei.' It is easy to see 
where the confusion lies. ' Vox populi vox Dei' has 
some truth. But two conditions are wanted — time, 
and if not progress, at any rate not the retrogression 
hack towards barbarism that seems to take place in all 
countries sooner or later. The voice of barbarous 
people, whether abroad or at home (criminal classes), 
cannot be the voice of God. The other condition 
is time. In the course of a long time the ^popidvs ' 
learns from exceptional people who are competent 
to teach them, the truth about things — that, for 
instance, Plato was a great writer, Copernicus a 
great astronomer, and St. Paul a great moral and 
religious teacher. But the Sociahstic-Radical holds 
that ''I'ox populi' is truth, or ''vox Dei,' upon any 
difficult question at any and every moment, the truth 
being that in such cases the ' vox populi ' is almost 
sure to be ' vox asini.' 
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capable of judging for themselves at all.' Still , 
fewer are capable of judging right. Public opinion, 
when right means at bottom the opinions of theae 
few. 

The secret of human life, eaye Emerson, is the j 
imbecility of the mass of mankind. The cunning 
demagogue, well knowing this, pours out his false- 
hoods upon them with fire in his eye, and his tongue 
in his cheek, and often gets his reward ; notoriety, if 
nothing else, but often much more. 

Christianity taught that leading men should spread 
their opinions in opposition to those of the people 
(who were, says Dr. Deutsch, more educated than 
om-s), even though crucifi.xion be the certain con- 
sequence. On the other hand, the modem Radical 
statesman teaches that leaders of the people should 
follow, obey, and carry out the demands of these 
ignorant men, for the sake of office, however dishonest, 
or fooUsh, or injurious to ' the people' themselves the 
demands may be ; also, that he is the greatest minister 
who is quickest to discern and act upon the endless 
changes of popular fancy. No wonder that there have 
been about thirty revolutions in Spain in as many 
years, or that South American republics are in a con- 
stant state of revolution. No wonder that the state 
of France goes from bad to worse. No wonder 
that the degree of representative iuid popular go- 
vernment Englishmen can bear, without returning 
to barbarism, disorder, and anarchy, is amongst 
Latin and Celtic peoples a failure. No wonder 
that the out-look in Great Britain is so serious as 
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it is, in consequence of so large a part of the people 
being Celtic in blood. No wonder that the British 
Government, between 1880 and 1885, was a laughing- 
stock to the civilised world, with its weathercock 
policy, or rather no policy. 

People quote democracy in America, but we must 
not forget that ( 1 ) a new country is no test what- 
ever for an old one; (2) that whereas America is 
democratic, Great Britain is ultra-democratic, America 
having safeguards that we have not. Their four-year 
king and their House of Lords have far more power 
of vetoing the childish and dishonest bills that their 
House of Commons necessarily passes at times than 
our Crown and House of Lords have with regard to 
our childish and dishonest bills. The fact is, the 
framers of the American Constitution were wise, fore- 
seeing men, who well knew the ruin democracy more 
advanced than the development in character of a 
people will bear, brings upon nations. Again, we 
must not forget that whether advanced democracy can 
continue to be even only as successful as it has been 
in America requires much time to prove. The ex- 
jjerience of only a hundred years proves nothing ; 
especially wlien we consider that the experience of 
the ages during thousands upon thousands of years is 
on the other side. 

The anti-religious theories about the foundation 
of morals vary. As some Radicals and materialists 
put it ' right,' only means that conduct which corre- 
fiponda to the direction a tribe or community is taking. 
Mr, Herbert Speucer says that as many nations are 
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always going down as up. According to this ma- 
terialistic theory of morality, if the direction is one of 
advance from savagery, that conduct is right or most 
virtuous which helps that advance ; if, on the contrary, 
a nation is retrogressing towards savagery, or pre- 
datory, disorderly, and homicidal habits, that man is 
most virtuous who most helps the descent. This may 
be lookefl on as the doctrine of Radicals (as dis- 
tinguished from Liberals), Right means, according to 
them, the opinion of the majority. So that if a nation 
is on the down-hill road, back from order to the dis- 
order, from honesty to the communisms and predatory 
ways, and from liberty to the socialisms or slaveries 
of undeveloped peoples, he is the most virtuous 
statesman who advocates, with most eloquence, dis- 
honesty, destruction of liberty, infraction of contracts, 
and the juBtifiablenesB of disorder and crime. 

The most ludicrous definition of ' right ' of all 
is a common Radical one, that ' right ' means that 
conduct which legislation decrees to he right. This 
is the same as saying that the bitter taste of quinine 
means that taste which tlie legislature decrees shall be 
tasted, and that a diiferent decree would create a 
different taste. 

The truth is, theorise about morality as Radicals 
may, wrong is wrong, and must be paid for when 
committed. Dishonesty and cruelty are eternally, or 
from thefr very nature, wrong. Punishment must 
follow them. The laws of nature will be obeyed. 
They pay no attention to the maunderings of foolish 
and ignorant Radical theorisers. As dishonesty is, 
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according to science, condemned, because the experi- 
ence of agea has proved it to be injurious to prosperity 
and happiness, so are all weaknesses, stupidities, and 
cowardices, condemned for the same reason. It need 
hardly be said that dishonesty, cowardice, and all 
kinds of criminality, are more to be condemned in the 
public doings of statesmen than in private life, just by 
so much as the whole nation that has to suffer in the 
latter case exceeds in numbers the few persons in 
the former case. Thus a dishonest, self-seeking, or 
cowardly statesman, in a great nation, may be looked 
on as being many thousand times more injurious to 
his fellow- creatures than a dishonest, self-seeking, or 
cowardly private person. That member of the edu- 
cated, unconvicted criminal class, J. J. Rousseau, 
caused infinitely more misery on this earth than any 
private person could cause. Without being one, he 
had, from his great intellectual gifts, more influence 
than any statesman ever had, and no one can tell how 
long the misery he has produced in the world will 
last. Perhaps it will not cease tQl the falsehoods he 
taught have been proved to the world to be falsehoods 
by a few nations being, in consequence of them, wiped 
out of civilisation. This, in fact, is the opinion of 
that excellent French writer, M. Sherer. The world 
will learn by experience ; the only way it does learn. 
Whatever may appear to shallow people arguing 
from apparent instances to the contrary, ' happiness 
following good, and misery evil, is,' says J. H. New- 
man, 'the rule of G-od's dealing with us.' ' Hence,' 
^he says, ' come the great proverbs, indigenous in both 
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Christian and heathen nations, that punishment, 
though slow, is sure, that " treason never prospers," 
that " murder will out," that " pride will have a fall," 
that " honesty is the best policy," and that "curses 
fall on the heads of those who utter them." ' 

' If honesty,' said Edmund Burke, ' be the true 
policy with regard to the transient interests of indi- 
viduals, it is much more certainly so with regard to 
the permanent interests of communities.' 

A modem statesman of the sentimental Rousseau 
type is admired by men of his party for his success in 
leading them to victory. But this is a very shallow 
and foolish view, for he only does it by cowardly con- 
cession to dishonesty, to disorder, to barbarism, to 
criminal class people, and to undeveloped races of 
men, who, like all undeveloped races, can only be kept 
in order by firm government. Instead of this con- 
cession being difficult, it means the negation of 
difficulty — the negation of duty. It means cowardice. 
The duty of a Government is to govern. Any coward 
can shirk his duty, and in poHtics nothing (till the 
anarchy comes) leads to such easy party success in 
times when democracy becomes suddenly very ad- 
vanced, as renouncing the duty of governing. Instead 
of being difficult, the descetisus Avemi is proverbially 
facilif. If a coachman does not care for the smash 
and deaths at the bottom of the hill, his easiest way 
of keeping ahead of his rival coachman is to give the 
horses their heads — to renounce all government of 
them. The Founder of Christianity was really more 
successful than anyone who ever lived. But t 
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shallow view of the matter, he was unsuccessful. For 
in consequence of His opposition to criminality, bar- 
barism, and wickedness, instead of concession to these 
tilings, He was crucified. Pilate did the easy thing. 
He renounced his duty, and conceded to the people 
their wishes — the murder of an innocent man, and 
tlie pardon of a thief and murderer. All criminal 
class people and undeveloped races of men sympathise, 
not with law, but with the criminal; therefore, a 
statesman, to please them and get their votes, has 
nothing to do but be a coward, renounce the duty of 
governing or carrying out the law, concede to cri- 
minality what it demands, find out what the majority 
{however criminal or barbarous) in a district fancy at 
the moment they want, and give it them. This is 
the easy, cowardly way to success, until the anarchy, 
ruin, and misery come from going that way. This ia 
the sort of thing we often see in ultra- Democratic 
states of society, 

The truth is, that Democracy too advanced meEins 
the negation of government. Government means 
law carried out by force. Mankind require govern- 
ing. The alternative is a return to savagery, and 
the savage that ia in man (the natural man, aa 
the Bible puts it), underneath the veneer is always 
pulling bard in that direction. Law, or the punish- 
ment of savagery ( wick edness an d vice ), is in 
a prosperous country a gigantic force that never 
rests. The tendency in every country to return 
to barbarism, disorder, and criminality, is also strong 
iind unceasingly active. Law, or force, is the remedy 
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that saves a country from this return. And the J 
poor, foolish Radical tells us that force is no remedy ! 

Connected with the negation of government that 1 
we see in ultra-democracies is their extravagant ex- 
penditure of money. These things bring nations to 
the ground. It seems that the most extravagant 
governments are the two opposite despotisms — auto- 
cratic despotism and democratic despotism. Extremes 
meet, in fact. 

Who killed Cock Robin ? 

' I,' said the sparrow, 

' With my bow and arrow, 

I killed Cock Robin.' 

Who killed ancient Greece ? 
' I,' cries the giant Democracy, 
' With my demagogues and anarchy, 
I killed ancient Greece,' 

Who killed the Roman empire P 
' I,' cries the giant Democracy, 
' With my lawlessness and license, 
I killed the Roman empire.' 
Who is killing Spain P 
' I,' cries the giant Democracy, 
' With my disorder and revolutions, 
I am killin g Spain.' 

Who ia killing France ? 

' I," cries the giant Democracy, 

' With my revolutions and extravagance, 

I am killing France.' 

Who is killing Ireland P 

' I,' cries the giant Democracy, 

' With my thieveries and " divilries," 

I am killing Ireland.' 
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To see into the mind of a man with absolute ' 
certainty is impossible. But Hfe-long actions are i 
strong indications ; and the life-long actions of many 
a statesman, grown old in manoeuvring for his own i 
political advantage, shows that to him ' right ' means 
' the way the wind blows — the wind of popularity of 
the moment.' , 

Action from the cravingfor popularity, means, doing 
one thing one year, and the opposite thing the next, 
according to the way of the popular wind. Thus, it i 
means the denial that there is any difference between 
good and evd. But the difference between good and ! 
evU is the difference between life and death. Evil, 
according to the greatest of teachers, means death, or , 
the negation of good. Christ looked on all selfish 
people who loved the world — that is, who acted solely i 
from pride or egotism, or the gratification of their own 
vanity (inordinate cTuving for admiration), as 'dead 
men.' Goethe said that pride, self-seeking, and 
egotism, mean the negation of life or real vitality. 
James Hinton calls them ' the deadness ' that is in 1 
man as distinguished from life, or joy in and love of 
what is not self, and without regard to self. Thus, 
an influential statesman who, by his actions, denies , 
that there is any difference between good and evU, 
will by so much destroy the life, that is, the happiness 
and prosperity, of his country. 

Things done are only the outward and visible sign 
of the spirit that does them. The Uving, motive forces 
that produce action are the real things. Given the 
same degree of intelligence, if roguery and self-seeking 
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are the motive forces the action wUl be one thing, if | 
honesty and patriotism, another. In the former case 
disaster, in the latter, happiness follows. Truism 
this, of course, but truism that is in practice every ' 
day denied by some of our leading statesmen, who, 
as I say, pass their hves, denying by their actions 
that there is any difference between truth and false- 
hood, right and wrong, honesty and dishonesty, good 
and evil, life and death. 

Socialism, Radicalism, irreligiousness, and a low 
standard of honesty and morality, though not neces- 
sarily connected, are, as a fact, observed to be so. 
Morality and religion, of course, are connected to- 
gether. Without a sense of duty there is, in the long 
run, and with the world in general no morality. But 
a sense of duty depends on religion or belief in Divine 
ordering of the universe for good. I say ' in the long 
run,' for, undoubtedly, inherited morality from 
eighteen hundred years of Christianity in the blood 
will not die out at once. I also say, ' with the world 
in general,' for, imdoubtedly, some few philosophers 
and book-worms will be moral in the sense of negation 
of immorality, simply because, having no passions, " 
tliey have no temptation to be anything else. 

' Morality,' said Heine, in his peculiar manner, 
' morality and religion are bacon and ham ; one and 
the same ; morality is only religion expressed in 
habit.' The moral habit may he that of race handed 
down from ancestors, or it may be habit acquired by 
an individual person, but there must have been the 
religious passions or motive force first, some time or 
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other. There cannot be habit without something to 
start it. There cannot be conduct without motive 
force. There cannot be effect without cause. 

Heine is right. Without religion there will be no 
morality carried out in practice. Voltaire said the 
aame. When his guest defended Atheism, Voltaire 
sent his servants out of the room, saying, when they 
had gone, that he did not want them to cut his throat 
or plunder him. 

Without belief in God, says Kant, ' the ideas of 
morality may indeed be objects of admiration, but 
cannot be the springs of purpose and action.' There 
would be no feeling of obligation. Thus we see how 
Radicalism (as distinguished from Liberalism) brings 
nations to the ground. Without religion there is no 
righteousness or morality, and without righteousness 
there is no prosperity or happiness. ' Righteoiisness 
exalteth a nation,' and unrighteousness lowereth a 
nation. 

All such talk about nations being ruined by the 
destroying forces of dishonesty and unrighteousness 
will give no idea to vast numbers of politicians. 
The influential statesman, full of his little party ' 
manffiuvrings, often becomes quite incapable of taking 
large and true views, or seeing that, for every false- 
hood he tells, and for every unjust piece of legislation 
he brings about, the standard of national honesty, 
and therefore of national well-being and happiness, 
ia by so much lowered. Hero-worship is the law of 
human life, so that if some poor, juggling politician, 
■who has, from special gifts acquired popularity, proves 
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himself, by his political conduct, to be dishonest and 
unscrupulous, the contagion must spread according 
to the law of hero-worship, and conscieuce, or the ' 
sense of right and wrong, must be lowered in the i 
whole nation, in proportion to the wretched man's 
notoriety or popularity. 

Jacobinism or Radicalism (as distinguished from 
Liberalism) is proverbially irreligious. Necessarily, 
then, it leads to dishonesty, unrighteousness, and im- 
morality. We conclude, beforehand, that it must be 
so. Experience shows that it is so. Successful Jaco- 
binism in France meant, says M. Taine, the reign of 
the criminal classes. 

Nothing is so despotic and opposed to liberty as 
the ultra-radicalism that leads to ultra-democracy. 
It is also godless. Burke saw a conuexiou between 
these facts. 'A man,' he says, 'who fears God fears 
nothing else — he is a courageous man.' But ultra- 
democracy requires that everybody should be a coward 
and a slave. Socialism, in fact, means the negation 
of liberty — that is, slavery ; and cowardice and 
slavery proverbially go together. Naturally then the 
Socialistic-Radical condemns the fear of God. 

A word more on the connexion between Socialis- 
tic-Radicalism, irreligiousnesB, and unrighteousness, 
Christianity, the highest known form of religion, 
teaches that good is better than evil, right than 
wrong. Now take personified Radicalism as seen in 
many a leading statesman. His life-long teaching 
(by his actions or example, the real way of teaching) 
manifestly is that good and evil, right and wrong, are 
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the same — ^that the one becomes the other whenever a 
majority of people in a country wish it to do bo. In 
other words, that there are no such things. This, of 
course, is the extreme oppo.site thing to Christianity. 
Christianity says that calling evil good and good evil 
is the unpardonable sin, or that state of death in life 
out of which, it is observed, a man never rises again. 
A scamp may mend his ways, but the man whose con- 
science has died out never comes to life again. In 
fact, Christ always looked on and talked of such i 
men as dead. ' Whosoever,' he says, in the Oriental ] 
manner, ' whosoever speaketh against the Son of Man 
it shall be forgiven him, but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost it sliall not be forgiven.' Or, 
to put it according to a more European way of speak- ' 
ing, a man may, from ignorance, revile even the most 
Divine person, and still be a good man, but if he has 
fallen so low that he cannot see any difference between 
good and evil — if he calls the Holy Spirit of good and 
of life evil, there is no hope for him, he is spiritually a , 
dead man, and dead, it is observed, he remains. 

In many respects Radicalism and Christianity may 
be considered opposite poles. Radicalism pretends 
that the majority of mankind are good and wise. 
Christianity says that it is only the very few who are 
so. ' Sti-ait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto life' (goodness and wisdom), 'and few 
there be that find it.' And surely this is so. How 
few, to give only one instance, are wise enough to see 
the truth of truths, that ' righteousness exalteth a 
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nation ; ' in other words, that for every particle of 
wrong, unjust, or dishonest doing, suffering must 
follow to match, — if private, on a small scale ; if 
national, on a national scale. Here and there a 
Carlyle or a Burke is wise enough, or an Emerson 
or a Ruskin in his wise moments. But even the 
sharp-witted rogue will see it sometimes. ' Have 
I ever failed,' says the old Hebrew scoundrel, in 
that good novel, Court Royal, 'have I ever failed 
to keep my word? No, never. It don't pay in 
business to be shifty about promises.' But the 
leading teaching of the Socialistic- Radical states- 
man of the period is that it is right in business to be 
shifty about promises or contracts. The Jew was 
only speaking of verbal promises, but the modern 
Radical statesman teaches thejustifiablenes of breaking 
solemnly and deliberately made written, signed, and 
sealed promises and engagements. ' Speak the truth 
one to another,' says St. Paul. Tell lies one to 
another, says the modem Radical statesman. Can 
we wonder at prolonged depressions in trade? The 
great Hebrew teacher, St. Paul, taught righteousness 
from his inborn or inspired hunger and thirst for it. 
But modem science teaches the same thing from 
observing the misery that comes from unrighteousness. 
Herbert Spencer aays that without liberty to make, 
honetty to carry out contracts, and rigorous punish- 
ment of their infraction, pros]>erity and happiness are 
impossible. Retribution to match dishonesty must 
come — what Hegel called the otlw half of unrighteous 
conduct. 
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These two things, crime and retribution, are really 
only two sides of one thing. Consequences must 
follow causes exactly to match the causes. To give 
an instance : in Irish affairs the Radical party in the 
English Parliament have thrown right and honesty to 
the winds, destroyed liberty of contract and liberty 
everywhere, encouraged, by connivance, theft, or rent 
embezzlement, lawlessness, disorder, and every kind 
of brutal savagery. The Leagues have destroyed 
safety to life, liberty, and property, devastated the 
game preserves, put down sports, injured the salmon- 
fisheries, poisoned the fish in rivers wholesale, and 
brought about theft, direct and indirect, all over the 
country. So much for the crime side. The retribu- 
tion side is capital and civilised people driven from 
the island, trade and commerce paralysed, credit de- 
stroyed, and progress and civilisation in Ireland thrown 
back, perhaps fifty years, perhaps a hundred, perhaps 
for ever. Unsafety to life, liberty, and property, is and 
must be everywhere followed by loss of prosperity 
exactly to match. The old civilisations lost their 
prosperity from this cause, and have never got it 
again. Will Ireland go the same way ? Why not, if 
the Radical principle is carried out, that human beings 
do not require governing? Same causes produce 
same effects all the world over, and every country, 
according to history, goes back to barbarism sooner or 
later, barbarism meaning dirt, disorder, idleness, and 
crime, in more or less degree. 

To return to Christianity and its opposite 
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Radicalism (as distinguished from Liberalism). 
Radicalism is democratic, Christianity is aristocratic. 
Many are called, but few are chosen. Christ called 
the majority ' dead men ' — dead in trespasses and in 
sin, and He says that it is the exceptional few | 
who are ' the aalt or the earth.' Then he aaks ' if j 
these few have lost their savour wherewith shall 
the earth be salted?' or, as we should put it in 
prosaic European language, ' If it were not for excep- 
tional people, who excel the majority, how would 
men rise above savagery (dirt, ignorance, and vice) ? 
or, if risen, how would they escape falling back again ? ' 
Radicalism, on the contrary, says that nothing is so 
high as what the majority are. 

Christianity inculcates honesty and that 'hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ' which is called, when 
crystallised into habit, 'duty' (the 'obedience to the 
will of God' of the Bible) ; also that people should 
act from this motive force. But Radicalism says that 
popularity to Vje gained by granting the wishes of 
majorities, with no regard at all for right, justice, 
wisdom, or duty, should be a politician's motive force 
for action ; also that honesty in the matter of business 
contracts is no better than dishonesty ; whilst Socialism 
and Communism, with which RadicaUsm is so mixed 
up, aims solely at theft and dishonesty. No doubt 
the ordinary British Socialist and Communist will 
sometimes in the same breath say that theft is wrong, 
and that Communism is right, but this must come 
from that ' want of lucidity ' 
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according to the ordinary term) Matthew Arnold 
talks of as being distinctively British. In these 
days Socialistic- Communism of course means theft 
and nothing else. Amongst utter savages it does 
not mean this, because they are not sufficiently 
developed to know what property and thence what 
theft means. The words theft and property have not 
been invented, because aU are thieves or Com- 
munists, Kke the lower animals. 

The notorious Socialist, whom Mr. Mallock in his 
clever novel calls Mr. Foreman, asked Mr. Smith, the 
Liberal Member for Liverpool, to help him in his 
schemes of theft from all owners of money and pro- 
perty, Mr. Smith answered, ' Excuse me. sir, I am ' 
not a Socialist ; I am a Christian. One of the com- | 
mandments is " Thou shalt not steal." ' 

Christianity is for individual liberty or responsi- 
bility to God and Conscience ; Socialistic- Radicalism 
is for slavery and despotism. Radicalism teaches 
equality ; Christianity teaches inequality. Christianity 
says, 'He that hath to him shall be given, whilst from 
him that hath not shall be taken even that which he 
hath,' which is simply an enimciation of the undoubted 
fact in or law of nature that where liberty exists it is 
the strong that become more strong, the rich that 
become more rich, the good that become more good, 
and the wise that become more wise. Indeed we 
may say that Christ (being all-sidedly truth- seeing), 
in addition to the other laws of nature, such, for 
instance, as the law of pity, the law of reverence, 
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or the law of humility, taught, in this way, the 
law of ' survival of the fittest,' Radicals abhor this 
law, for it goes against their favourite and most 
foolish dreams about equality and bringing all people 
to the same dead level. But if a man or nation refuses 
to acknowledge any one of the laws of nature 
suffering necessarily follows to match. A man may 
refuse to acknowledge the law that fire burns, and 
put his hand into a flame, bnt his refusal makes no 
difference whatever ; his hand is burnt, and he is in 
torture. ' After all,' said Burke, ' the Levellers do not 
produce equality. They only take away inequalities 
that come according to Nature's laws, and put other 
unnatural and greater ones in their place,' 

' The more men,' says Balzac, ' strive by laws to 
produce equality, the more real inequality they cause.' 
The truth is, Nature (or the laws of God) will have 
her way or ' she will know tlie reason why,' 

Christianity teaches that popularity with the 
majority is nothing, and that it is better to be 
crucified by this majority than to- say or da what is- 
wrong. But the typical Radical statesman teaches, 
by his life, that unbridled popularity lust should be 
the sole motive for action, and that popularity with 
the majority should be got at all costs. ' Crucify 
him, crucify him,' shouted the majority, 'and release 
Barabhas, the thief and murderer.' ' The people,' 
or majority, wislied it so ; Pilate, for popularity, 
granted the wish. In France, amongst civilised 
nations the specially irreligious and therefore im- 
moral one, we see more and more every year 
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Barabbae released and the criminal classes given 
way to. 

If a man really believes wrong to be better than 
right, cowardice than courage, evil than good, cruelty 
than mercy, dishonesty than honesty, unrighteousness 
than righteousness, he ought not, from one point of 
■^Hew, to be blamed if he does what he can to bring 
about wrong, evil, dishonesty, and unrighteousness ; 
and undoubtedly there are conscientious and sincere 
Radicals, Jacobins, Socialists, Communists, Nihilists, 
and Anarchists, whose aims are murder, theft, and 
dishonesty, without limit. How sane they may be is 
another question. Sociologists say that sometimes a ] 
whole nation will become insane. | 

In f^peaking of Radicals (as distinguished from 
Liberals) it may be as well, in order to avoid miscon- 
ceptions, to classify the former. ] 
There are three leading classes (1), the malevolent I 
Radical (what may be called the influential and work- 
ing partner in the Radical firm), whose motive forces 
are envy and hatred; (2), the millennarian Radical, 
as I call him, who dreams exaggerated dreams ' 
about progress and perfectibility, and about human 
nature of the future being totally different from 
human nature of the past. These men sometimes 
belong to the sentimental and heartless humanitarian 
class, whose high-priests are Rousseau and Robespierre i 
in the past, and one or two distinguished states- ' 
men in the present ; (3), the gushing Radical. 
This last is often an amiable man with, perhaps, 
great talents of some kinds. But he is com- 
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pletely without common sense or wisdom. That 
charming character of Thackeray's, ' Colonel New- 
combe,' may be quoted as a good instance of the 
gushing Radical. His only political idea was that 
Government should directly provide for all working 
men plenty of meat and drink and little work. This 
class is 80 childish and foolish that it has little 
influence. 

Of course there are composite Radfcals in whom 
the above qualities blend with endless variations. 
Some men who call themselves Radicals are really 
Liberals. 

Whilst in reality, in fact and in action, the 
goodness and religiousness of the majority of man- 
kind is infinitely small compared with the Christian 
standard ; there is a good deal of vague general 
approval of religiousness, honesty, and righteousness. 
Men like to see others religions ajid righteous. The 
majority of men are childish, and in a sense, some- 
what well-meaning creatures, who, in the abstract, and 
in other people, prefer good {as far as they know 
what it means) to evil, and they are easily duped 
by the appearance of good. Goethe said in one of 
his conversations witli Eckerman, that going to 
church regularly ivas one of the ways a clever rogue 
of a politician wUl sometimes successfully adopt to 
gain popularity with the people. Like children, they 
say, 'he is a good man,' and forthwith trust him in 
his political douigs however ruinous they may be. 
We all know the truth of this. Some eminent states- 
man professes in private life, iu word and deed, to be 
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an atheist and miiterialist of the shallowest, grossest, 
and vulgarest kind. An election approaches and we ' 
see this man presiding at Nonconfonnist religious 
tea-parties and prayer-meetings. 

The Radical (always as distinguished fi-om his 
opposite the ' Liberal,') calls true ideas and knowledge 
about what the majority, or 'the people' really are, 
' pessimism.' But it is the Radicals or Jacohins who 
are the real pessimists, for they deny (from having 
nothing in themselves to enable them to maderstand 
it) the divine heauty and excellence of which human 
nature is capable, and to which in some few cases it 
rises. He denies the highest good that is in man. 
He is like the man without music in his soul, who ''. 
sees no heauty in harmonious and melodious sounds, 
and who has no idea that this comes from an inborn 
deficiency in himself. The genuine Radical is a j 
peBsimist who denies the existence of ' the salt of 
the earth,' or indeed, of any excellencies above hia 
own. He denies that there is any wisdom and good- 
ness higher than that of the uneducated dwellers in 
town-slums, and descendants of low-type conquered 
peoples in districts remote from civilisation. He 
loves barbarism, and hates its contrary. No words 
are too strong to express his abhorrence of the 
educated and civilised classes of the people. Wisdom 
and goodness are with the masses alone. Of course, 
the wise man does not ignore the good tliat is in the 
majority of mankind, namely^ the beautiful natural 
family affections, and capacity for devotedness, some- 
times manifested, which they share with the lower 
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animals, as well as the strong impulsive generositiea 
of feeling that they share with children and savages. 
If the man who beheves in nothing higher than 
what majorities are, is not a pessimist, who is one? 

We have seen that Christianity and Radicalism 
are opposite things. The Radical thinks Radicalism 
right, the Christian Christianity. Every nation will 
have to settle which it wUl have. If it chooses the 
■wrong one, it chooses, as 1 need hardly say, ruin 
as a nation in the long run. 

Some of the above expressions about Christianity 
are not put exactly in the ordinary way. But per- 
haps the ordinary way is not the best way. Lessing 
said that Christianity ' had been tried in many forms, 
but that the religion of Christ had yet to be tried.' 
Mr. Stopford Brooke says ' that men are only now begin- 
ning to understand Christianity, or what Christ was.' 
And what was that ? F. Robertson said ' that as men in 
general are to a limpet in nature and character, so 
was Christ to men in general.' Daniel Webster, 
whose intellect and reasoning powers were so great 
that Sydney Smith called him ' a steam-engine in 
troweers,' said ' that the Sermon on the Mount was 
a superhuman enunciation.' Even J. S. MUI, that 
king of sceptics and renouncer of belief in everything 
that cannot be proved to the understanding of ordi- 
nary people, who denied that we knew with certainty 
that ' two and two make four,' or ' that the three 
angles of a triangle necessarily and imiversally are 
equal to two right angles,' — even J. S, Mdl found 
himself obliged to confess that Christ must have said 
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what he is reported to have said, because nobody I 
else who ever lived could have said them. From one j 
point of view, Jesus Christ may be looked on as the ( 
God of heroism, — the God of righteousness, pity, 
reverence, and self-forgetting devotedness of charac- 
ter. The heathen gods were bom in the brains of 
poets. Christ lived in the flesh on the earth. ' Chacwn i 
de nous,' says M. Renan, ' doit h Jesus ce qu'il 1/ a de [ 
jneilleur en lui.' ' The personality,' says Mr. Lilly, 'of 
Jesus, a poor unlettered peasant, is at this moment 
the most potent force in the world.' To say nothing 
else, Jesus Chriat built all the cathedrals and 
churches in Europe. 

One reason why the eloquent and influenti^ 
Socialistic- Radical ruins nations where democracy 
is more advanced than the character and development 1 
of the people will bear, ia that being without any I 
sense of right as distinguished from wrong, or of good I 
as distinguished from evil, and therefore his sole J 
motives for political action being inordinate personal ] 
ambition, vanity, and notoriety -hunting, his popu- | 
larity-lust can only be gratified by never-ceasing 
changes and variety in legislation, thus destroying j 
that permanency and confidence in laws which are | 
absolutely necessary to prosperity and happines. He I 
may be compared to liyron's ' fallen woman :' J 

' The once fallen women nrnat for ever fall ; J 

For vice must have variety ; while virtue 1 

Stands like the sun ; and all which roUa around \ 

Drinks life and light and glory from her aspect.' 

' By this unceasing change,' says E. Burke, ' con- j 
tinuity would be broken, no generation could link 1 
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with another, and men would hecome little better 
than the fliea of a summer.' 

There is hardly any destroyer of wisdom or power 
of seeing truth so potent as inordinate popularity- 
lust. ' The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.' Ruskin says that the way this works in these 
days is for the fool to declare that ' right ' means 
not God's will as discovered by studying the laws 
and working of nature, but the t\t11 of the moment 
of the majority of the moment. God'a will is the 
biblical term for ' right.' Doing God's will is what 
in these days is called ' doing one's duty.' The 
majority- worshipper has said in his heart, There is no 
will of God — that is, there are no laws of nature 
which rigorously punish wronj^, evil-doing, and un- 
righteousness — no such thing as right, no such tlung 
as duty. Good and evil are the same. 

' Woe to him,' says Isaiah, ' who calls evil good 
and good evil.' Ten thousand-fold woe to the nation 
that is governed hy the man who calls evil good and 
good evil ! 

According to the Radical's definition of right, if a 
community consisted of three people, and two thought 
it right to rob, torture, kill, and eat the third, right 
it would at once become. As a fact, many Radicals 
believing, some think witli truth, that the system of 
dishonesty, repudiation of debts, that form of indirect 
theft called ' boycotting,' crime, and murderings, 
carried out by the Leagues in Ireland, accord with 
the will of the majority, aim at legalising these things 
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by not pimishing them. They call it governing Ire- 
land according to Irish ideas. 

The average politician who reads what I am 
writing will say that it ia little else but an essay on 
general undisputed principles, whereas politicians 
practically hare got to do with particular cases as best 
he can, regardless of abstract truth. But, in the first 
place, instead of undisputed, the principles are disputed 
by the Socialistic- Radical party ; and in the second 
place, whilst abstract right and justice are unattain- 
able by man, whilst compromise is often necessary, 
and whilst in particular questions it is often 
difficult to decide what is the nearest approach to 
right and justice that can be reached, still the fact 
remains that right and justice are the only real founda- 
tions for statesmanship, and that he is the greatest 
and most beneficial statesman who gets nearest 
them. 

A word more about the contract -tearing -up, 
honesty-destroying, roguery-fostering legislation so 
loved of the Socialistic - Radical Statesman of the 
period. 

Lord Bramwell, in an admirable pamphlet, describes 
this kind of legislation in the matter of contracts as. 
' legislation which provides that frauds may be com- 
mitted with impunity.' 

It is a bad look-out for a country when its leading 
statesmen wage war on honesty and righteousness ; 
for leading statesmen have great influence. Man is 
a hero-worshipper and imitator. Every admirer of 
the duty-loving Duke of "Wellington becomes by 
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BO much himself a lover of duty. Every admirer 
of some pre-eminent materialist, infidel, and atheist, 
becomes by so much a disbeliever in everything 
beyond what ia evident to the senses, and those 
immediate generalisations from them that are mani- 
fest to minds of tlie commonest order. Again, every 
admirer of the dishonest statesman becomes himself 
by so much a di&bonest man. The hero of the 
ordinary pickpocket will often be some transcendent 
burglar to whose height the pickpocket hopes some 
day to rise. 

Just as a leader of men inspired by a hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, or a passion for duty, 
honesty, right, truth, and justice, will raise the 
honesty and morality, and therefore the happiness, 
prosperity, and civilisation, of whole peoples ; so, on 
the other hand, will some man, with great gifts, 
and therefore influence, lower the morality, and 
therefore the happiness and civilisation, of whole 
peoples. Vast classes in Great Britain and Ireland 
are at this moment different from what they were 
before they were taught that it is right for people 
to disregard contracts and promises, and to think 
nothing of honesty in dealings between one man 
and another. Even within the last four or five 
years there is a marked lowering of character that is 
very striking. Disregard for engagements is not 
talked about as it used to be. The inhabitant of 
Great Britain is no longer so honest a man (compared 
with other people) as be has hitherto been called. 
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Even J. S. Mill, with all Ms preference for French 
people and French ideas, said that the Englishman 
is the only man in the world who is ashamed of 
himself after lying. In fiiture he is, perhaps, to 
be ashamed of himself for not lying and breaking 
agreements and promises. Now when we consider 
that about the wisest saying ever uttered is the 
truism, as wise men now know it to be, that 
'righteousness exalteth a nation,' and therefore 
unrighteousness lowereth one, the seriousness of the 
present state of things becomes manifest. Perhaps 
the mischief is done, and there is no return. Perhaps 
England's day has come for the downhill road, as 
it comes to all nations sooner or later. But we 
cannot tell, so it is the duty of us all to work our 
beat to raise Englishmen again to their old regard 
for honesty, and their old love for liberty of contract, 
and, in fact, for that liberty everywhere, which 
it is the aim of Socialistic- Radicalism to destroy. 

A Government not insisting on contracts being 
carried out means a Government encouraging the 
survival in a country of the rogues and fools, and 
discouraging the survival of the wise and honest ; 
thus it means a Government that does all it can 
to bring its country to ruin. Indeed, this may be 
looked on as a good description of a Socialistic- 
Radical Government, as distinguished from a Liberal 
Government. "What a country is depends entirely 
on what is the character or nature of the individual 
people who live in it. And this depends in a great 
degree on what the heroes they admire are. If 
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are dishoiiest enterpriee and industry are checked ; 
people are afraid to enter into contracts and engage- 
ments ; wealth and energetic men go to other countries, 
the unfittest instead of the fittest ' survive,' and the 
nation goes down-hill. Who can say how much 
of the depression in business that exists is caused 
by the dishonesty taught by the Socialists, and 
practically carried out in legislation by the political 
heroes who are worshipped in the slums of our large 
towns, and by the descendants of low-type conquered 
races of men who live in districts remote from 
civilisation? Some great political hero of such 
people at the present day may well reach the lieight 
of becoming the greatest teacher of unrighteousness 
and dishonesty in trade, in politics, and in daily 
hfe who ever lived on the earth, inasmuch as modem 
rapid intercommunication of ideas, together with 
extraordinary personal gifts and popularity, may 
combine to enable such a man to be the greatest. 
If a man's gifis are monstrous his influence will 
be monstrous. Language cannot be too strong in 
condemnation of men who lower and degrade the 
nature and character of whole nations ; who tm*n 
whole co rn m i initios into criminal -class men ; who 
teach, to repeat Lord BramweU's words, ' that frauds 
may be committed with impunity,' and T\'ho, by con- 
ceding to criminals and low-type barbarous people 
license to commit crime, not only unheeded and 
unpunished, but even rewarded, by being granted 
more voting power than is possessed by the non- 
criminal, law-abiding, and civilised part of the | 
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nation, practically teach that right is no better than 
■wrong, good no better than evil. 

Motive in statesmen who practically teach un- | 
righteousness makes no difference. Retribution for ' 
wrong done comes upon a country just the same 
wliether the motive for evil action has been ignorant, 
wrong-headed and sentimental excitement of imagina- 
tion over hobbies, selfish ambition, or sheer evil- 
mindedness. Cato said that the ruler who does not 
punish crime is an encourager of crime. 

Perhaps the example that has lately been set to 
politicians m the matter of legislation for momentary 
popularity and power, instead of for right, justice, 
truth, and wisdom, will be ao largely followed that ■' 
good government will become impossible. If so what 
can come but the decline and fall of the British 
Empire ? The generality of mankind being merely 
imitative, if evil examples are set them by men who i 
have acquired great popularity they are certain to be 
followed. It is a serious thing to criminalize whole 
peoples, little as the ivretched statesman who do ao 
may think of it. 

Of course the question, what iri criminality and 
what is righteousness, is as old as the hills. The 
savage thinks ' right ' means successful thieving. 
His first and great commandment is ' Thou shalt | 
steal.' We find vast numbers of such people ia. ' 
civilised countries. They are called the cruuinaL 
classes ; some convicted, more not convicted ; some 
educated, more uneducated. 
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Buddhism thinks 'right' means death in life, or 
"the killing of till human passion, and feelings, good,, 
bad, and indifferent— spiritual suicide, in fact. The 
modem Socialistic-Radical thinks that 'right' means 
' what the majority in a community happen, at any 
moment, to think right,' whilst '^Tong' means 'what 
the minority in a community happens to think right.' 
Some men of science say that ' right,' as distinguished 
from ' Trrong,' means conduct inspired by long in- 
herited instincts that have gradually grown up in the. 
■ course of ages, in consequence of the happiness, 
observed to come from right -doing, and mihappinesa 
from wrong-doing. Thence they call 'right' that con- 
duct, which is in accordance with the laws of nature.. 
At length we come to the fully developed, or Christian 
man, who, seeing whatever of truth there may be in. 
all these definitions, and especially agreeing with the 
ideas of science upon the subject, so far as they go, 
beheves hy faith in addition that ' right ' means tliat 
conduct which is eternally in accordance with Divine 
nature and will. The Radical statesman of the period, 
takes the ultra-democratic view — namely, that the 
opinion of the majority in any community, whatever 
the community may consist of, can, if it chooses, 
make injustice justice, dishonesty honesty, cruelty 
mercy, and criminality virtue. Undoubtedly it caa 
nickname criminality virtug, if it chooses to do so ; 
and yet all the nicknames in the world cannot ward 
off one iota of the retribution that follows dishonesty 
committed, and wrong done. 

Socialistic -Radicalism is built upon a totally-mis- 
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taken view of human nature, the view — namely, that 
the majority or mass of mankind consista of good^ 
juBt, and wise beings. How is this ? At the bottom 
ie found Mr, Darwin's anthropoid creature, more like- 
an ape than a man, but from whom, he says, all man- 
kind are descended. Some naturalists, believing that 
this person exists at the present day in some parts oF 
Asia. Whether this is so or not, it is undoubtedly 
true that the resemblance between apes and many- 
savage people, or between one kind of animal, and! 
another is infinitely nearer (spiritually or really) thani 
that between low class savages and men of high- 
type, such as a Newton, a Shakespeare, a St. Paul, the- 
scope for difference in the latter case being so much, 
greater. One animal differs from another kind iit , 
little else but stomach, one eating flesh, another vege- 
tables. 

Next above Mr. Darwin's anthropoid creature come: 
savage nations, such as Andaman Indians, Australians, 
&c. The motive forces, or passions and desires that. 
cause all the actions of such people are very much 
the same as those of animals. ' Consider,' said J. S. 
Mill, 'how vast is the number of men even in any civi- 
lised country who are little better than brutes,' Aris- 
totle said precisely the same thing two thousand years, 
ago. Even Livingstone, with all his love for Africa, 
cannot help saying, in his journal, how sick he is oT 
living his life amidst the brutahty, sensuahty, dis- 
order, and idiotic childishness of the negro tribes. 

Above the lowest savages come endless varieties, 
of mankind, some predatory, some homicidal, some 
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"both; some dull-witted, some aharp-witted, but all 
■cruel ; all without wisdom, witHout trutli, without jus- 
tice, and without conscience, according to the meaning- 
-of these words in Cliristian countries. Fear of the 
governing power, whatever it may be, will alone keep 
them tolerably well behaved. As instances of these 
we may name Turks, Greeks, Egyptians, most Asiatic 
■and African peoples, Malays, &c. Amongst the 
Dyaks of Borneo homicide is a virtue, but theft a 
■crime. Amongst many barbarous people, as in ancient 
Sparta, theft, if successful, is considered a virtue. 
Theft being their highest virtue, some of them call 
their deity ' The Great Thief In parts of Ireland, 
both homicide and theft (boycotting, rent-embezzle- 
ment, &c.) are considered virtues. 

All these kinds of people always sympathise with 
■criminals against the law. Thus we see how iB. 
barbarous and imdeveloped states of society some- 
times one vice specially reigns, sometimes another, 
and sometimes all. 

The same stages of development as the above are 
represented In civilised countries. At the bottom 
•come some inmates of lunatic asylums, so purely- 
devilish and bestial that they have to be shut up. 
Then come the convicted criminal classes, predatory 
or homicidal, or both (that is on the same level as 
predatory or homicidal races of savage people); then 
■come a large class of people equally criminal at heart, 
but kept in order by fear of the law. They are with- 
■out honesty, without truth, and without conscience. 
Above these there are in civilised countries a very 
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large class of persons who arc also almost without- 
conscience, or any love of righteonsnees, but wli08& J 
ruling passion or motive -force for conduct is th& ( 
passion of vanity (with necessary shame on occasion)- 1 
—the passion, that is, for ' the praise of men.' This is. ] 
the motive force that keeps them fairly straight- 
most important and useful motive force, as people- 
are. Above these come unselfish, genial men, too 
sympathetic and good-hearted to be subject to the 
egotistic passione; also men such as the Duke of I 
Wellington, or Washington, whose ruling passion* 
are duty and patriotism. There are happily, especially I 
since Christianity, very many of such people in all I 
ranks, or civilisation would be impossible. At the- 1 
top of all come people, a very small minority, so ex- I 
cellent that the typical Socialistic-Radical or Jacobin, i 
and merely negative, destructi%'e, and atheistic mind ' 
cannot even believe in the existence of them. Sweden- ^ 
borg calls them celestial peo]3le. Such words as heroic 
divine, or angelic, are applied to them. They do right 
because they love to do it- — they hunger and thirst 
after righteousness. Falseness is impossible to them. 
Unselfish devotedness is natural to them; and the- ' 
motive forces that produce all their actions are th& 
Christian passions of duty, hope, trust, revercnce, 
pity, and joy in all that is beautiful and good. 

Such is the classification of mankind, made by 
obser-ving facts and discarding dreams — ^that is, by 
science. Which is right, science, or the Socialisticr i 
Radical ? Of course, the germs of high qualities ar» i 
occasionally to be discerned m low-type savages, and j 
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even according to Darwin, in tlie lower animals. But 
living creatures, with only undeveloped germs of 
good in them, are, for practical purposes, no better 
than Lf they had no germs of good at all. 

As a rule people do not believe in others being 
iictuated by higher or indeed different motives than 
they are themselves. One of the weaknesses of ' 
poor human nature— a weakness few rise abo^'e — is 
to judge of others by oneself, 'We often meet/ 
saya J. H. Newman, ' men of the world who, living | 
in a home of their own selfishness, ridicule ae ] 
contemptible the self- sacrifices of genuine high- 
mindedness,' j 

Seeing mankind as it is is sometimes called ' 
pessimism, btit, as I have already said, it is the poor 
Socialistic-Jacobin (or lladical as distinguished from 
Liberal) who is the real pessimist, inasmuch aa 
having nothing in himself to enable him to under- 
stand anything exalted he thinks there is nothing 
higbei" in the universe than majorities and ' average 
man.' 

I have said that themereb/ negative, analytic, and 
destructive Radical mind camwt believe in moral great- 
ness of character. Belief and character like physical 
excellence depend, as J. H. Newman truly says, on 
proportion in the faculties. Suppose the case of a 
second-class race-horse. Make him a quarter of an 
inch shorter in the back, a quarter of an inch longer 
in the quarter, a quarter of an inch broader across the 
hips, an inch less m the girth, half an inch larger 
round the back ribs, an incli longer from head to 
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tail, and with hocks a quarter of an inch nearer the 
ground — changes that no mortal eye could distinguish, 
and perhaps he would be a first-class race-horse ; or 
these changes might tell the other way, so that he 
would be a third-class one. So it is with the 
spiritual faculties with which men are gifted by nature. 
Take a materialist of the shallow kind, who believes 
in nothing that cannot be seen or mathematically 
proved. Alter the proportion of bis foculties. Sup- 
pose him to have a little less analysing faculty, a little 
more analogical faculty, a little more reverentialness 
of nature, a little more pity, a little more sympathy 
and altruism of nature, a little more acuteness of 
senses, a little more capacity to feel wonder and 
admiration, a little more hopefulness, and a little 
more of the moral faculty, or, what is called in the 
Bible, hunger and thirst after righteousness — then, 
instead of a materialist of the shallow kind, we might 
find a man with strong religious faiths and beliefs, 
amounting to absolute subjective certitudes in his 
own mind. Thus the question to ask ia not so much 
whose opinion is right as what kind of man is the 
highest kind of man. Now, undoubtedly mankind 
saya that the deep-feeling, reverential, sympathetic, 
duty-loving, and heroic — in a word, the Christian 
nature is higher in kind than the materialistic and 
merely analysing, denying, critical, and Radical kind 
of nature. Goethe describes Mephistopheles as ' the 
spirit which always denies.' ' The devd,' says the 
flaying, 'was the first Radical.' 
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' Men,' says Ruskiii, ' are eternally divided into 
the two classes of poet (believer, maker, and praiser) 
and dunce (unbeliever, unmaker, and dsipraiser). 
And this distinction between the creatures who 
blessing are blessed and the creatures who cursing 
are cursed is one going through all humanity.' X 
need hardly say that Radicals or Jacobins belong to 
the latter destructive class whilst Liberal- Conser- 
vatives belong to the former creative class. To , 
conserve or sa^'e from destruction is the next best ' 
thing to creating. A farmer who creates a hundred 
quarters of wheat does good. But a man who 
prevents a hundred quarters of wheat bemg destroyed 
does nearly equal good. 

Well-developed senses have much influence on 
character. if a man cannot be conscious of the 
glorious beauty and wonders of nature, he will very 
likely be dead to him whose ' garment ' nature is. 
The materialist, Miss Martineau, who was unhappily- 
deprived by nature of her proper allowance of senses, 
may be quoted as an instance. Some reasoners and 
me?-e thinkers who, whatever senses they have by 
nature, never use them, may also be quoted. 

The idea so common amongst Socialistic and 
Eadical people that majorities of men are essentially 
good and wise in the sense these words are used since 
Christianity-— that is honest, just, truth-seeing, com- 
passionate, &c., is mere confused foolishness. Scien- 
tifically all men are good, according to their place in « 
nature and stage of development, just as fishes, toads, 
doves, antelopes, tigers, &c., are good in their several 1 
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places, but the wise and goofl, according to the | 
Christian standard (whiek standard men in civilised 
countries use, consciously or unconsciously, whetlier 
they call themselves Christians or not) instead of the- 
majority fomi only a small minority even in the most i 
civilised countries. 

How about majorities in Asia ? Describing an J 
Indian village Mr. Besant says : — ' There were bright- J 
eyed boys, miracles of intelligence and full of eagerness I 
to learn the multiform tricks, lies, and treacheries by i 
whicli Orientals make their way in the world.' All ' 
the lower races and low-type people, both at home 
and abroad, are dishonest and cruel, but Asia may be 
looked on as especially the continent of lies and 
cruelty ; with virtues of course, too, that are common 
to all men, whether savage or not, but lying, 
dishonesty, and cruelty are universal. This though, 
aa I say, all right from the merely scientific or 
classifying, is hideous from the higher Christian point 
of view. 

Walt Whitman, who is called the poet especially 
created for the glorification of democracy, describes 
the American majority as ' a multifarious mad chaos 
of fraud, fiT,volity, and hoggishness ' — a revel of fools, . 
&c., and tiiis, compared ivitb the Christian standard,. I 
is of course true. Wisdom and truth are for the 
very few. ' I will take the sense of the meeting ' 
(meaning the majority), said some one to Home 
I Tooke. ' And I will take the nonsense,' he answered, 
%■* and -will beat you hollow.' 

' The mass of mankind,' said Carlyle, ' are foola^f 
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' Come to England,' he wrote to Emerson, ' and stay 
with me in London. You shall see blockheads by the 
million.' 

Why are ignorant popular demagogues or political 
quacks more successful in ultra-democratic states of 
society than wise statesmen who know truth and 
honestly tell it ? The following anecdote will perhaps 
^ve a hint about them : — 

In the last century there was a notorious and 
successful quack called Rock. One day in a coffee- 
house on Ludgate HiU, a gentleman expressed to him 
his surprise at his great success, whilst a certain 
physician he named, of great abilities, had but very 
little practice. ' Come here,' said liock, ' to the win- 
dow, and tell me how many wise men you think there 
are in the multitudes who pass along this street.' 
' About one in a hundred, perhaps,' was the answer. 
'Well,' said Rock, ' so long as the ninety and nine 
come to me when they are ill, your friend the physi- 
cian is quite welcome to the remaining one.' 

Men in Cliristian countries, as I have said, mean 
(whether consciously or unconsciously) by 'foolish,' 
foolish compared with a high or Christian standard of 
wisdom. If the standard used were that of digger 
Indians, or Darwin's anthropoid apes, of course Car- 
lyle would have said to Emerson, ' Come to London, 
and you shall see wise men by the milliou.' 

The question so often asked whether good or evil 
prevails most in the world, indicates curious confusion 
of mind. EvU is a general expression, meaning that 
which the lowest savages are. Good means that J 
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which the extreme opposite kind of men are. Be- | 
tween these extremes there if3 every shade and infinite 
gradation. Thus asking whether there is more good 
or evil in the world, is like askmg which is longest, 
the first half of two miles or the second half 
To return to majority- worship. 
' The servile pandering to popularity, or praise 
from majorities,' says Dr. Smiles, 'is rapidly increas- 
ing, and its tendency has been to lower and degrade 
the character of public men. Even men of the highest 
talent and education are seen prostrating themselves 
before the ignorant. They are ready to be unprin- 
cipled and unjust rather than unpopular. It is so much 
easier to cringe and flatter than to be manly. It 
requires strength and courage to swim against the 
stream, whilst any dead fish can float with it.' Agmn 
Dr. Smiles talks of the sudden conversions in our 
statesmen which invariably jump with party in- 
terests. 

It ia a good many years ago since Aristotle said 
that ' demagogues and court parasites are the same 
kind of people.' I suppose poor human nature is 
much the same now as it was then, and as it will be 
for ever at bottom, how much soever it may vary from, 
time to time superficially. 

' It is,' says Karl Hillebrand, ' the weak dread of 
public opinion that renders a worthy political life in 
France impossible.' Are we coming to this in Eng- 
land, or have we come to it ? 

The passion for political notoriety often amounts 
to insanity in one of its most terrible forms. That ia 
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it destroys the conscience. It turns good men into 
bad ones. There is a close connexion between ' mad * 
and 'bad.' ' Exceptions apart, the inmates of mad- 
houses,' as Dr. Maudesley says, ' are mad because 
they first were bad.' A man in a madhouse believes 
himself to be Julius Cffisar fi*om tliinking of nothing 
but himself ; from pride, fi-om egotism, from vanity, 
and from the negation of human and unselfish feelings. 
A man without a conscience or any sense of right and 
wrong is really insane. When a man becomes too 
mad to be safe he is shut up. When a politician 
has from egotism become purely selfish, and has lost 
Mb conscience, he, too, should be shut up, for he J 
becomes a curse to his country. 

Peter Schimmel sold bis shadow to the devil for 
a consideration. During the rest of his life he was 
shunned by all as a horrible unnatural monster, who 
never cast a shadow, however strong the light. But 
it is far worse to sell one's conscience to the devil 
for popularity, as statesmen in advanced democracies 
do, A man mthout a conscience, or sense that 
wrong and right are different things is, if we could 
see things as they really are, a much more horrible 
monster, than a man who is only without a shadow. 

In that excellent novel Demoa'acy, the hero, 
Air. Ratcliffe, a leading politician, is described as a 
' moral lunatic ' who ' did not know the difference 
between virtue and vice,' and who merely talked 
about them as tlie blind man talks about red and 
green. And the moral of the book is that in ultra- 
democracies this is the type of a man a life devoted , 
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to poEtics tends to produce ; and how true this is 
we all know. Instead of honest men to represent us 
in Parliament, whose aim is truth and whose motiv» { 
is patriotism, we are having more and more a set 
of trembling cowards living in terror, and ready at 
a moment's notice to swear white to be black upon 
receiving an order to do so from some caucus com-^ 
posed perhaps of talking Celtic-Socialists and other. ' 
aliens in some large town. 

After a political lifetime devoted to expediency 
of the moment (wrong) men get to lose conscioas- 
ness of expediency in the long run (right). We 
sometimes see a statesman, when he reaches old age, 
more and more to lose all vestiges of scrupu- . 
lousnesa and moral qualities, till at last he appears not 
to have the least consciousness that there is any differ- , 
ence between right and wrong, tnith and falsehood, 
good and evil, cruelty and beneficence. The explana- 
tion of this is very simple. It comes from the law of 
the ruling qualities, mling more and more autocrati- 
cally as men grow older, till at length all others are 
withered away to nothing, like the bulb-root of a 
turnip, that has in its old age run to seed and to 
nothing else. The well-balanced mind will escape 
this, but where there is by nature any preterna- 
turally and one-sided special qualities there can be 
little hope. 

' Woe to the man,' says Charles Kingsley, ' who, 
finding that God has given him influence over human 
beings, begins to use it after a while, first only to 
carry out through them his own little system of the 
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universe ; and at last, by steady and necessary de- 
gradation, mainly to feed liia own vanity and his own 
sense of power,' Doubtless it is only men of genius 
like Ivingsley who understand human nature well 
enough to aualj'se character to much effect. 

No one can go in for the admiration of unwise, 
commonplace, foolish, or vicious people without 
losing wisdom and excellence themselves. For un- 
wise people cannot appreciate wisdom and excellence. 
There must always be a certain correspondence in 
character between a man and his admirer.s. As people 
see what they have eyes to see and nothing else, so 
tliey admire what they have souU to admire and 
nothing else. The lower cannot understand the 
higher however sharp-witted he be. 

It is a law of human nature that the man who 
courts the praise of the majority, himself sinks at last 
to the level of that majority. ' If praise come from 
the majority,' says Bacon, ' it is commonly false and 
nought, and foUoweth vain persons rather than. 
virtuous ; tor the common people understand not 
excellent virtues ; the lowest virtues draw praise 
from them, the middle virtues work in them aston- 
ishment and admiration, but of the highest virtues 
they have no sense or perceiving at all.' Verily what 
a man is may be known by finding out who are 
the i>eopie whose praise be loves. If we see a states- 
man despising the wise and educated, the great and 
good, and seeking alone the praise of the pitiable 
inhabitants of town slums, and of poor, balf-harbaroua 
remnants of conquered races, living in districts remote 
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from civilising and improving influences, then we 
may be eure that such a man's own moral nature 
has become degraded down towards that of the 
people whose applause he covets. 

A lady was once praising Dr. Jolmson. ' Madam/ 
he said, ' before people bestow praise, they should ask 
themselves, what is the value of the praise they give.' 
Surely then, the statesman who craves popularity 
should ask ' what is the value of the praise that is 
given them ? ' for here the welfare or very existence 
of his country may dei>end upon it. 

Popularity-lust is a low form of vanity. Now, 
the word vanity is always used in a bad sense. Thus, 
it does not mean the due desire for the praise of those 
whose praise is worth having, but it means inordinate 
desire for praise and admiration. 

As is the hero, so are the worshippers. As are 
the worshippers, so becomes the hero. A great hera 
of tliose inhabitants of town slums on whose votes. 
the Radical (as distinguished from the Liberal) party 
depends for its political existence, was Tom Sayera, 
the prize-fighter, and for some qualities he was de- 
serving of admiration. ' Moses,' said one of the class. , 
after coming out of church, where from some strange 
accident he had got, ' Moses and Joshua was all very 
well, but what was they to that little chap a standing 
up as game as a bantam-cock before the great thun- 
dering Yankee Heenan, and a-knocking of him about 
like a ninepin. Bless you, Paul, Peter, and that lot 
worn't fit to hold a candle to him. He was a herOy 
he was.' j 
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As is the hero, so are the hero-worshippers. The 
hero-worship of low-ty^je people, vulgarises and de- 
teriorates the character of the hero they worship — 
draws it do^ii more and more to the standard of 
the worshippers themselves. 

From a prudential point of view, there is no doubt 
something to be said for a man lowering his own 
nature to the same level as that of his admirers. At 
any rate, he will sometimes in that way escape being 
a martyr to superiority to them, like Socrates, and 
so many great teachers and great men. 

Most educated men in civihsed countries agree 
that the highest excellence conceivable by man is that 
of Jesus Christ, ivho taught men doctrines he knew 
would be so unpopular with the majority of the 
people, that His own destruction must he the certain 
consequence of teaching them. 

The opposite to this is the conduct of many a 
statesman in modern democracies, who teaches men 
political doctrmes he knows must be to their injury, 
because he thinks that doing so will please them, 
and thus lead to his remaining in office. Jesus Christ 
sacrificed Himself for the good of man. The states- 
man of the period sacrifices man for the good of 
himself. The majority of mankind is made up of 
people with childish minds. Now, childi'en always 
want what would be injurious to them if they had it. 

' We are all,' says Burke, ' a sort of children that 
must be soothed and managed.' 

Popularity-lust, it cannot be too often repeated, 
destroys conscience and love of righteousness. 
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'There is,' says the author oi Philochnstus, 'mor& 
hope of the vilest einner than of the man that hath in 
his heart no love of righteouBness.' I wonder how 
burning is the love of righteousness in the heart of 
the average statesman of the period who has grown I 
old on an exclusive diet of political expediency, for' 
the good of himself! 

' Honesty is the best policy,' says the proverb. 
In other words, ' Righteousness exalteth a nation.'' 
This is the enunciation of Hebrew inspiration; that 
is, of men inspired with such a burning passion for, 
or hunger and thirst after, righteousness that they 
know intuitively that righteousness and honesty musf 
exalt a nation. Herbert Spencer, approaching the 
subject from the scientific and experience point of 
view, says the same thing. He proves, as a scientific 
fact, that righteousness and honesty do exalt a nation, 
and, correspondingly, that unrighteousness and dis- 
honesty lower a nation. But such ideas as these are ' 
incomprehensible to the poor statesman (so called) 
who says that, when the majority demands un- 
righteousness, unrighteousness at once becomes" 
righteousness. 
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It is said that the best way to 171116 history '^i 
"write biographies of the men who make history. So 
too, perhaps, the best way to explain politics is to- 
analyse the natures and characters of the leading men 
who make politics, thus finding an explsmation for 
their foUy when they are foohsh, or their wisdom 
when tiiey are wise, and affording a warning for 
politicians to avoid, in the first case, and an example 
for them to follow in the latter. From this point 
of view in discussing men influential for good or 
for ill, it is the duty of the analyser to subordinate 
the charity that thinketh no evil to the truthful- 
ness that points it out where he believes it to 
exist. 

' The cleverer a man is, the more harm he does if 
he has not wisdom to match.' This saying of Whate- 
ly'a cannot be too often repeated, for clever, eloquent 
foolishness is the ruin of communities. Some clever, 
foolish statesman disbelieves in war, makes no pro- 
vision for it, and when war comes his country suifers 
in proportion. Never was a more clever and eloquent 
statesman than M. Thiers. 'Improve the army!' he 
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exclaimed, before the German war. ' Prance con- 
quered ! Why, the whole nation would rise as one 
man, and hurl back the insolent invader.' Poor 
clever, fooHsh, eloquent old man ! But have we in 
England no poor, clever, foolish, eloquent old men? 

Carlyle said of Thiers, ' "Wherever you dig, you 
come to water.' 

Lord Lyndhurst, years ago, speaking of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and quoting Sallust, said, ' Satis eloquenticB, 
sapientim parum.' 

The Egyptian massacres arose from England 
having a ruler mthout wisdom or foresight. If fore- 
seeing Lord Beaconsfield had been in office he would, 
at an early date, ha^-e sent many thousands of soldiers 
to Cyprus, and there would have been no slaughters. ' 
In fact, he doubtless annexed Cyprus for tliis purpose. 

Mr. Senior reported forecasts of M. Thiers about 
the future; clever talk, hut totally false, as events 
proved. 

Perhaps tliere never was a more pitiable exhibi- 
tion of weakness and want of foresight than was i 
displayed by Mr. Gladstone in the management 
of matters in Egypt before he resigned office in the 
autumn of 1885. ' A republic,' said M. Tliiers (with 
truth, perhaps, this time), 'always ends in imbecility 
or blood.' But Mr. Gladstone's Government ended 
in imbecility and blood. 

It is wisdom, not special one-sided talents, that 
can foresee. This wisdom and intuition, according 
to J. H. Newman, comes from what he calls the 
" "".ative ' faculty, or power of coming to true co 
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elusions ; not fi'om arguing, hair - splitting, and 
analysing, but from symmetry of great and active 
faculties, botli intellectual and moral, the moral in 
matters connected with life or human conduct being 
the most important of the two. Archbishop Whately 
means much the same by what he calls ' grasp.* 
He says that men of brilliant special one-sided talents 
are often totally witliout it. 

Lord Beaconsfield's foreknowledge has become 
proverbial. Goethe, the man of genius and great 
wisdom, but only moderate special one-sided talents, 
predicted, about eighty years ago, the cutting of the 
Suez Canal. H. Heine foretold, in so many words, 
that the Commimists would destroy the Vendome 
Column. He also foretold the late doings of Russia 
in the East. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to be completely without 
power to foresee truly. A Heine, a Goethe, or a 
Beaconsfield, foresees truly because he has insight, 
and because he knows human nature. But the man 
of mere one-sided talents, however great they may 
be, often knows little of human nature, and generally 
judges of others by himself, which is always a proof 
of shallow foolishness. Mr. Gladstone, to give an 
instance, knowing, perhaps, that he himself would 
be grateful to anyone who did him a favour, is 
astonished that the Irish are not grateful for all the 
English have done for them,* and the gifts bestowed 



* Besides actual money-giftB and all kinds of special legislation 
intended for their good, the English Legislature has (most un- 
justly) given the Irish Celts far more voting power, in proportion 
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Upon them out of the pockets of the British taxpayer, 
and {with touching simpUcity of mind) complained of j 
Mr. Dillon's 'heart-breaking' speeches, in spite of all 
that has been done. But wisdom knew beforehand , 
that the Celtic Irish would not be grateful, and that J 
some Mr. Dillon would be sure to make some such J 
* heart-breaking ' speeches. 

A man who understands human nature knows | 
that a low-type race is ?iever grateful to a race of a I 
higher kind, true as it is that an individual person of | 
a low type is often devoted to one of a superior type 
with whom he cornea much in personal contact. 

A low-tj'pe race cannot understand a high-type 
one. But not understanding means not being able to 
sympathise with, and that in practice means to 
dislike. Thus, to expect Englishmen ever, under any 
circumstances, to be liked by the pure blood, Irish 



to their numbera, than it has given to tlie moat civilised parts of 
the BritiBh lalanda. Again, the patience and forbearance shown, 
ore the whole, to the Irish during the last four hundred years, is 
Buch aa has never been recorded of any conquering race towards a 
conquered one, that proved difficult to govern. Any other but 
the merciful English race would long ago have esterminated a 
conquered people for half the provocation, the disorder, the tur- 
bulence, the criminality, the savagery, and the ucgovernableneas 
that have been displayed by the Celtic part of the population in 
Ireland. That the law of mercy i a good 'goes without saying.* 
Still, other laws of nature are good too, such, for instance, as 
the law of ' survival of the fittest," reached by struggle, war, and 
liberty of competition. Eight conduct means the obseiTance of 
all the laws of nature, each in its place. Suffering means the 
consequences that follow the non-observance of these laws, each ia 
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aboriginal Celt of the South is mere ignorance of 
human nature. 

It is as well that there should be here and there 
aomeone to tell these truths about the aboriginal 
Celt of South and West Ireland. This — human 
nature being what it is — cannot be expected from 
the vote-seeker, whether of one side or the other. 
I myself am neither a Radical nor a Conservative 
politician. I am, as far as in me lies, a Liberal — 
that is, a man with an untied mind, free to see 
truth and to tell it : and the truth is, that the South 
and West Irish are a conquered race of men, whose 
development has l^een arrested at a low stage. All 
their characteristics show it, such, for instance, as 
disorderliness, want of self-control, sympathy with 
criminality as against the laws, refusal to obey laws, 
barbarous burial rites, living with the lower animals, 
indifference to liberty, and preference for equality at 
the expense of liberty, clannism, sympathy with the 
Socialistic ideas that belong to half-barbarous states 
of society, habitsofdaily life, the men idling, smoking, 
and druikmg whilst the women work in the fields, as 
we find amongst negroes and most half-savage peoples, 
&c., &c. Mr. Gladstone and othex* Kadicals who, 
however extraordinary their one-sided special talents 
may be, know little of human nature, talk of its being 
absolutely necessar}- to settle tlie Irish question, and 
thus tranquillise Ireland Ijy giving Home Rule. But 
how could this alter the long-inherited, inborn nature 
and character of a people ? If they are left to them- 
selves, and all tlie men of higher race and all civilising 
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influences are thus driven out of the island, hoiv i* 1 
improvement to take place? Many men of science 
say that a low race, left in isolation, witliout com- 
petition or intermarriage with higher races, never 
improves or progresses, and that even with this- i 
competition and intermarriage the process requireft I 
centuries. Surel}', then, leaving these people to govern 
themselves means leaving their tribes and sects to fly 
at each other's throats. It is the same in India. 
Eadicals want to give over the Indian peninsula to I 
the natives. But this means leaving the endless. ^ 
tribes, castes, and sects to fly at each other's throats, 
■with, perhaps, nobody to survive in the end hut some 
savage Mahometans and their conquered slaves. 

One form of unwisdom is professing to deal with I 
criminality by unlimited concession. Indeed, some \ 
statesmen, perhaps marvellously clever in one-sided 
ways, and sometimes even really well-meaning, seem ' 
to think that governments ought to be carried on ' 
upon the highest Christian principles. In other i 
words, that although success in all businesses depends = 
on regard to the facts and truths of nature, governing- i 
is independent of such considerations ; that though, ■ 
for instance, success in sheep-farming depends 
feeding the sheep according to nature, that is, cai 1 
grass and not roast mutton, governing men has 
nothing to do with the nature or character of the 
men to be governed. But these ideas are infinitely 
foolish and ignorant. If men, in general, were i 
Christians (like Christ in character) govemmentft j 
ought, of course, to act on Christian principles 
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match. So long as they are nothing of the kind 
(and there are no indications of men in general ever 
being Christiana beyond a small degree) governing 
on Christian principles must be as fiital as it would 
be to feed sheep on roast mutton. 

Christianity (Christlikeness) means conduct arismg 
from the highest Christian passions or motive forces, J 
that is, from vanityless, ambitionless, unselfish, ener- I 
getic devotedness of nature — what may be called 
'never-ceasing heroism of character,' together with 1 
action inspired by passion for, or hunger and thirst j 
after, righteousness. This is an ideal of which Jesus 
Christ showed the possibility, according to the belief 
of Christians. Some very few individual people 
oocasionally approximate towards this type of excel- 
lence ; but the majority are the majority, better of 
course for the great example, but still only what 
wise men know them to be — some of them, indeed, 
devils, that is, lower than brutes and the generality 
merely the generality. Government, or the manage- 
ment of men, must be founded on facts ; on truth, 
not on Kes. Action founded on lies means disaster 
in proportion to the degree of the action. 

For nations to act on Christian principles towards 
each other would be, as men are, the extreme of 
absurdity. ' If any man take away thy cloak let 
him have thy coat also.' If Russia take-s away 
Hindostan let her have New Zealand also. We have 
seen something of the kind carried out in Ireland by 
Mr. Gladstone's Government, with the result of 
terrible lose and suiFering in that country', to say J 
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nothing of what will be. Mr. Gladstone when smitten 
by Ireland on one cheek turned the other also. 
When cloaks were taken away he conceded coats 
(other people's) aleo, the result being filling the 
wretched country with disorder, injustice, dishonesty, 
outrage, crime, and murder, and driving from it 
the respectable people, together with the capital, 
without wMch prosperity, civilisation, and happiness, 
above that of savages is impossible. 

When will poHticiana learn that a nation mvst pay 
for injustice and wrong, so that the only question, 
really worth askiug is the last one politicians ever do 
ask, namely, ' What legislation is right and just, and 
what legislation is wrong and unjust?' No doubt a 
difficult question to answer sometimes, but still the 
only one. FooUsh people, however clever, cannot 
see that legalising wrong, ijijustice, dishonesty, breach 
of contract, &c., and allowing disorder and crime to 
reign, must be followed by national suffering in pro- 
portion. Wise men in all time — Greek teachers with 
their 'Nemesis,' Hebrew teachers with their 'wrath 
of God ;' modem seers of truth Uke Goethe, Carlyle, 
and Emerson, all teach this truth with one voice. 
' Bighteousnesa exalteth a nation.' Unrighteousness 
lowereth a nation. Dishonesty and crime must be paid 
for according to the degree of them. National or 
legislative dishonesty and crime must be paid for by 
national suffering and loss. Every cause must have its 
exact consequences. Hegel puts the thing very clearly. 
' Pimishment,' he says, 'is not something arbitrary; 
[ it is the other half of a'lme.' Some men of science 




even say tliat right is called right and ■wrong ■wrong, 
solely because the experience of ages has proved that 
the former leads ill the long run to happiness, and 
the latter to misery, and that thence gradually arose 
the feeling of duty. The Christian, or highly 
developed man, seeing the truth there is in this, 
leaves out the -word ■ solely,' and adds that behind 
all lie Divine will and Divine nature— what James 
Hintou calls ' the Holy Spirit of nature,' or that 
living reality that lies behind the phenomena and 
appearances that go by the name ' nature.' * 



* A creeping plant in a room with only one small window creepa 
vp to that wiudow, in consequence of its innate or God-given striving 
after more light and warmth. So of the striving to act right. It 
cornea from (Jod-given hunger and thirst after more spiritual 
light and warmth — the passion for or 'hunger aud thirst after 
righteousness ' — after a higher life. As the Paahtiist puts it, 
'As the hart pauts after the water-brooks, so pauteth my aoul 
after thee, God.' Of this passion, which, when ci'j'stallised 
{either during a lifetime or by inheritance for generations) into 
habit and principle, is called ' duty,' many people in civilised 
countries have, at any rate, something ; but vast numbers in all 
classes have almost none. Those who have absolutely none, 
being not fit to survive, except in a more or less barbarous state 
of society, keep dying out in various ways, amongst others by 
being hanged. Kant defined ' duty ' as the law laid by a man'a 
higher self upon hia lower self. ' Light and heat ' means in the 
living or spiritual, that is, the real and actual world (as dis- 
tinguished from the dead world of matter), the wisdom and 
goodness after which some men strive and aspire. As I say, the 
majority of mankind have not these aspirations permanently 
or to any practical degree. But some men in all time have them, 
and thence arises the possibility of development above, and of 
caoapo from returning to savagery. ' Truism all this,'] wise men 
will saj, but hooka are written to instruct foolish ones. The 
unceasing repetition of truism is what keeps men from going back 
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AMERICANS AND THE SLAVE-OWNERS. 



Dishonest and criminal legislation must be fol- 
lowed by suffering; to match — by ' the other half,' a» 
Hegel puts it. The mass of mankind can only see I 
as iar as the end of their noses, if they are fairly short I 
ones. Thus they are unable to see or believe in those; I 
consequences of dishonesty and ci-ime that are not I 
absolutely manifest to the ordinary shallow mind. 
But I will try to show such people what the thing' j 
means by illustration. The English people bought 
the "West Indian slaves, honestly paying twenty i 
million pounds for them. This righteous conduct ' 
produced amongst the astonished nations such con- 
fidence in British honesty, besides the effect at home, 
that indirectly, in the course of years, it put hundreds 
of millions into British pockets. Now for the other 
side of the question. The Americans wanted to put 
an end to slavery. Like Great Britain they might ■ 
have been honest, and bought them for something I 
between fifty and a hundred million poimds. But, 
inconsequence, perhaps, of that deadness of conscience J 
in the matter of honesty we so often see in merely, 
induBtriol , commercial, and money -hunting com- 
munities, the Americans aimed at stealing the slaves 
firom their owners, that is, putting an end to slavery 
without compensation. And they did so. But it 
cost them, to say nothing of the vast loss of human 
life, between four and five hundred million pounds' ' 



Indeed, oue day in every seven is set apart for it 
that ia, for repeating, in innumerable forms, tmisms, such, for 
inetance, as that one should love God with ail one's heart and one's 
neighbour as one's self. 
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■directly in actual national debt laid up, and infinitely 
more than this indirectly. ' Honesty is the best 
policy,' or, as the old Hebrew put it, 'Righteousness 
exttlteth a nation.' Such sayings, which are truisms 
to the wise few, should he repeated to the foolish 
many unceasingly. 

As a fact President Lincoln proposed and wished 
that about seventy-five million pounds should be 
spent in payment for the slaves ; but then President 
Lincoln was an honest man. The Americans pre- 
ferred national dishonesty, and have, of course, suffered 
to match. Another illustration. 

South and West Ireland, being a merely agri- 
cultural country, was, and is, much injured by 
foreign importation of agricultural produce. One 
remedy for tliis was to encourage, in every possible 
way, capital and energetic men of all kinds to go 
into that island, by ensuring the safety of themselves 
and their property when there. But Mr, Gladstone 
did exactly the contrary. He encouraged thg idle, 
the dishonest, the criminal, and the disorderly part of 
the population at the expense of the honest, non- 
criminal part, with the results that were inevitable — 
confidence destroyed, capital and energetic men kept 
out of the island and driven from it, the ruin of 
thousands, crime triumphant, half the population 
turned into criminal class people, misery untold, and 
Ireland thrown back in civilisation, in righteousness, 
in prosperity, and in happiness, no one can say to 
what degree. Human life is a never-to-be-ended 
struggle between the apparently equal forces of 
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CONCESSIONS TO CHIMINALITY. 



barbarism (idleness, dishonesty, dirt, disorder, crime, 
&c.) and civilisation, "Where influential rulers i 
nations take the side of the former what can b^-fl 
expected ? Grovemment concessions to criminality 
(Chri>/tian concession and charily, as some pitiable 
sentimentalists profess to think it) means the 
cowardly renmiciation of a Government's first duty 
of ensuring safety to life and property. I say j 
'apparently equal forces,' for according to men of 1 
sociological science as many nations are alwaysgoing' J 
back from civilisation towards barbariBm as are going" 1 
the other way. I 

The governing of peoples carried out on the I 
highest Christian philanthropic principles and chari- I 
table concession to criminality, means the extinction I 
of civiKsation, the survival of the unfittest alone, I 
and the permanent reign on the earth of robbery, J 
anarchy, barbarism, filth, crime, and misery. Wliat I 
else can come of letting barbarous people abroad, or I 
the same people at home (the criminal classes) have I 
what they ask for? "I 

How much capital and enterprise, and how many I 
active, enterprising, energetic men have been, and will 1 
be kept away fi'om, and driven out of Ireland, to I 
the permanent loss of, and injury to, that island, I 
by the concession to criminaUty and dishonesty I 
which necessarily destroyed confidence in business, I 
will never be known, but the loss fi-om these causea I 
must be enormous. | 

The grades between savagery and high civilisa- I 
tion are of course infinitely varied and dovetailed. I 
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No hard lines are to be drawn. No race of men 
can be classified with absolute accuracy, any more 
than breeds of dogs. Still, they can be classified 
roughly, and well enough for practical purposes. 
For instance, Mr. Gladstone seems to consider that 
the Celtic Irish of the south and west belong to the 
predatory stage of barbarism. He says, as I under- 
stand, ' that inasmuch as, if self-government was 
given to them they would steal an enormous quantity 
of property, the only just thing is, for England to 
buy all this property beforehand.' And he is right 
so far. Where be is wrong is in saying that this 
self-government should be given to such people. 
Another way he shows that he considers the Irish 
to be still in the predatory and homicidal stage of 
barbarism is by saying that the present judges in 
Ireland who punish theft, outrage, disorder, and 
murder, should be forced to retire on pensions, and 
that the Irish should be left to appoint their own 
judges or chiefs, who will not punish theft, outrage, 
disorder, and murder — who in fact will rule Ireland 
according to Irish ideas. 

A word more about Christianity. Christian mor- 
ality means, as I have said, the behaviour towards 
eacii other of men who are like Christ, that is, 
unselfish and self-devoted, and without any low 
personal ambitions, vanities, passions, or motive forces 
of any kiud — nothing but the highest Christian pas- 
sions, such as pity, love, joy, hope, reverence, &c. 
Now it need hardly be said that this is not the 
character of the mass of people who form any nation 
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that ever existed, or, aa far as existing evidence 1 
shows, ever will exist. Thus this Christian conduct j 
18 not for the government of nations ; and a nation I 
can only adopt it at the price of her extinction as a I 
nation, and return towards the state of savagery, to ( 
the state that is where everybody is, wliat in civilised 
countries is called a criminal-class person, instead of | 
only a certain part of the population. 

If smitten on one cheek turn the other also. Such. I 
is the Christian precept. But if Germany acted on 
that principle she would now be a collection of J 
French provinces. British concession or turning the 
other cheek has not been carried to a degree ruinous 
to the nation. But though we are not yet in sub- 
jection to foreigners we are very much laughed at by I 
them. Probabl}' English political theorists and ] 
dreamers of the Radical sentimental school little know | 
how much. 

Real philanthropy means gradual and very slow 
(for it must be very slow) improvement of the nature 
or character of people. Concession to their childish 
wishes before this improvement is cruelty to them. 

To him that takcth thy purse give thy watch also j ' 
to liim that breaketh into thy house point out the 
plate-closet ; to him that taketh the rent of thy fiirm 
give the farm itself In all such cases carrying out 
unlimited concession, and the Quaker principle that 
' force is no remedy,' means bringing one's country 
back to the predatory stage of barbarism. 

* If any man take thy cloak, let him have thy 
coat also.' The Irish took money from people 
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(many of them poor widows and others, who, trust- 
ing to British honesty, had lent all they had on Irish 
securities), and forthwith our Radical Government let 
them have another slice also. It is very charming txs 
see these Christian principles carried out, though per- 
haps a little of the charm goes off when one considers 
that what our Christian Government gave away was 
the property of other people. Still there is nothing 
like Christian charity. ' Jones,' said Sidney Smith, 
'was a very charitable man — a real Christian. He , 
never saw any one in distress but he made Brown 
relieve him.' Mr. Gladstone was like the benevolent 
man at church who was so affected by a charity ser- 
mon that he picked his neighbour's pocket of a five- 
pound note and put it into the plate when it cam3 
round. 

Since Christianity, Christian morality (honesty, 
righteousness, mercifulness, &c.) is the standard by 
which right and wrong are measured consciously or 
unconsciously. But taking this standard, mankind, 
at any one time, means many hundred millions of 
foolish, ignorant children, with little honesty, very 
much selfishness, and much cruelty. If we treat 
any section of these children as if they were grown 
up to the stature of Christ, or ideal perfection, we 
must suffer for it just in proportion as our action is 
founded on false grounds. If a man treats a laugh- 
ing hyena as he would his pet dog, he must suffer 
for it just in proportion as the beast is different fcom 
his pet dog. Nature's laws are absolutely unbending. 
Nature pays no attention at all to the aims and 
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theories of foolish people. Here we may see why 
disaster and ruin to nations comes of Radicalism 
carried too far. Radicals (as distinguished from Li 
berals) are either men of fundamentally false ideas, 
malevolent and envious men. The legislation of the 
malevolent, envious, class-hating Radicals must bring 
disaster, inasmuch as, according to science, malevo- 
lence is condemned, because the experience of the 
world has proved it to bring disaster and suffering. 
Dreaming, sentimental, non-malevolent, force-no- 
remedy, conceding-to-crime Radicalism leads to ruin, 
because it is founded on false ideas of wliat men are 
and what human life on the globe means. 

Socialistic- Radicalism, whether it comes from 
ignorance, sentimentality, folly, and flightiness, 
from envy, hatred, and malevolence, must be paid 
by a nation in proportion to its success. What eli 
indeed, but disaster can come of turning the oth( 
cheek to the murderer, the thief, and the burglar- 
men who are lineal descendants of early savage races, 
even perhaps as far back as the stone age, who were 
conquered in war but not exterminated, and who are 
just the same predatory and homicidal people now as 
formerly ? 

It is stated by ethnologists that the lowest castes 
in India are the descendants of those savages, little, if 
at all, better than animals, who were first conquered 
by a superior race thousands upon thousands of years 
ago ; that the next lowest castes are the remains of 
these conquering people, conquered in their turn, 
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and so on. The same is the case, more or lees, with 
all old countries, though the lines of separation have 
nowhere been kept so distinct as in India. 

One of Mr. Gladstone's most curious charactenstics 
is his apparent preference for low-tjqje to liigh-type 
races of men. How is it that so instructed a man 
cannot see that there is no evidence to show that man 
would ever have risen above, or could be kept from 
falling back to, brutal savagery, if it were not for 
energetic, strong, and comparatively virtuous superior 
men and races taking the place on the earth, more or 
less gradually, of weak, inferior ones ? But what do 
even the most instructed politicians in England know 
about race? Absolutely nothing. And yet it is far 
the most important of all subjects of study for the poli- 
tician. There can be very little doubt that each race 
of men ought to be as democratically governed as its 
degree of development will bear without returning 
along the road back towards barbarism in con- 
sequence of losing more or less of its liberty, honesty, 
order, safety to life, and safety to property. Thus, 
the most important of all questions with regard to 
each nation must he, ' What is its degree of de- 
velopment above savagery ? ' and thence, What 
degree of democratic government will it bear ? 
And yet, what English poHtician ever thinks of 
asking such questions? ILirdly one. And the 
reason is, English politicians know nothing of race 
or of human nature. Many of them have a vague 
feeling that aU races are alike, but that seems to be 
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about all. All races alike! It is only men of well-' 
balanced, active fiiculties who can understand human 

nature. Most men, having ill-balanced, unimagina- 
tive, inactive faculties, can only judge of others by 
themselves, Thus, they think that all races of men , 
alike are equally qualified for self-government. 

Appearances are proverbially deceitfiil. Many an 
Englishman who knows nothing of human nature, 
but who sees an Irish Celt with much more charming 
manners than he has himself, is quite incapable of 
understanding the real inferiority of nature that may 
accompany this superiority in manners. It used to 
be said that the only well-mannered people to be found 
in America were the negroes. All this comes from 
the natural impulsiveness, imitativeness, and dramatic I 
faculty of many of the lower races. I once saw an I 
African Earthman, or Bosjesman (little removed from | 
the lower animals), act a monkey caught by a lion, ■ 
in a most admirable manner, 

'I wish you,' cried an Irishman, rushing up to J 
his friend, grasping his hand, and nearly wringing it 1 
off, ' I wish you a happy wedding day, and many, 
many of them.' Now, nothing can be more charming] 
than this momentary, impulsive, and warm geniality J 
on the part of this poQr, ^uzzle-pated Paddy) ._but toa 
conclnde that it proves him to be fit for the same I 
degree of self-governing, representative institutions as j 
the less pleasant-mannered Englishman, is very 1 
foolish. 

Incredible as it may seem, there is reason to beUeve j 
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that Mr. Gladstone thinks the Egyptians fit for the 
same d^ree of self-government and representative in- 
stitutions as Englishmen, and that notliing, therefore, 
is wanted but to give them ' a Constitution,' and then 
leave them to themselves. This ignorance of the 
merest rudiments of knowledge about the nature of 
man in the earlier stages of his development from 
barbarism is far more wonderful and ridiculous than 
it would be to see a farmer boil meat for his cows 
and mow grass for his sheep-dogs, 

M. Saint-HUaire, laughing at Mr. Gladstone's 
ignorance of human nature in the matter of the 
Egyptians, says, ' You might as well set the children 
to rule their parents, as give what is called consti- 
tutional government to Egyptians.' 

There would be nothing surprising in such igno- 
rance in half-cultured politicians, whose lives have 
been passed amongst narrow, provincial sectarianiams 
and surroundings, and in mind- narrowing pursuits. 
But for a highly-cultivated man like Mr. Gladstone, 
who has unceasingly mixed in the great world from 
youth, to have such belief, indicates that inborn 
incapacity to see truth, wiiich, as 1 say, we sometimes 
find in men of monstrous one-sided talents. 

Ignorance of human nature leads sometimes to 
ridiculous, and sometimes to disastrous doings. To 
give an instance of the fomier. Tlie Government 
brings, at great exjjense, Cetewayo, a negro kinsr, to 
England, under the idea that he will be so struck 
with the greatness of England, that when he goes 
back to Zululand he will tell his countrymen all about 
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the wonderfiil armaments and engines of war he had 
seen, and explain to them the hopelessness of re- 
sisting the mighty English people. But a negro is 
a child in development, and so his eyes can only 
see the things a child looks for. Naturally then, 
what struck Cetewayo most, during his stay in 
England, were some red blankets and a toy frog that 
jumped ; so, instead of telling his fellow-savages, on,, 
hia return, that England is a wonderful country, 
with ships like moving mountains, and guns that 
roar like lions, he would only tell them that England 
was a wonderful country, where they make red 
blankets, and where he saw a toy frog that 
jumped. 

Some Radicals seem to believe in people like 
Hindoos being tumable, by education, into self- 
governing Englishmen. They think that when this 
has taken place in Hindostan, that country should 
Ijecome an independent nation. 

Baron Hiibner, in his excellent book, describes 
the Hindoo as a man who, though often showing con- 
siderable capacity for learning up to a certain point, 
is, like all children, merely imitative. But how can 
even a hundred years of imitating the English, and 
learning the tricks of reading and writing English, 
alter, beyond the very smaUeet degree, the Hindoo's 
nature any more than the features of his face ? In 
fact, these things (exceptional cases apart) accurately 
correspond. Take away the English masters he 
imitates, and he will most assuredly go, in a very 
short time, back to all his old ways, ingrained by 
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inheritance over thousands of years — that is, thoae 
who are not at once massacred by Mahometan con- 
querors. ' Do you know,' said a Hindoo to Baron 
Hiibner, ' what would happen if tlie English aban- 
doned India? Suppose we were to go into our parks 
and open the cages of our wild beasts ? In a few 
minutes they would have devoured us, as well as all 
the other animals, and nothing would be left but a 
tiger with bloody mouth and claws, and that tiger 
would be the Muasulinan ! ' ' Oh, but,' says Radical 
idiot (sometimes a well-meaning man, with extreme 
clevernesses), 'we will teach the Mussulman to read 
English books, give him an undenominational edu- 
cation, destroy the rehgion he has, and give him 
nothing in its place, and then there will be no diffe- 
rence between him and an Englishman. He will set 
up an advanced democracy after the EngHsh pattern, 
the millennium will come upon the Indian Peninsula, 
and peace will reign between Hindoo, Gourka, Sikh, 
and Mahometan, for a thousand years.' Poor Radical 
idiot ! 

The fallacies of the well-meaning, sentimental, 
flighty, millennarian Radical come, I repeat, from 
ignorance of human nature, and from pretending to 
think human nature essentially good, according to 
the Christian standard — the standard always used 
in Christian countries — -that is, industrious, honest, 
righteous, pure, pitiful, and wise. But the truth is, 
man is only good in the scientific sense. In this , 
sense each is good in his place in nature, ficcording 
to the stage of his development from savagery. '"' 
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scientific point of view apart, ' good ' means that wMch. 
perfect Christian men are; 'bad' means the other 
extreme of human nature, namely- — what savages are, 
or criminal- class people, as they are called, when found 
in civilised countries. 

Man is made 'a little lower than the angels.' But 
he is, it may also be said, made only a little higher 
than the monkeys. 

Missionaries tell strange stories. One of them 
relates how in one tribe of savages bis difficulty in 
translating the Bible was almost insurmountable. 
They bad innumerable words for every kind of 
violence, wickedness, tbeft, murder, and sensuality, 
but not one single one for any kind of vii-tue. When 
he came to the text, ' God is love,' he almost had to 
give it up in despair. AVhcn he asked them for a 
name that would best represent a being to be re- 
verenced and worshipped, he could get nothing but 
that of a celebrated medicine-man, who had been dead 
a hundred years, and who went by the name of 
' Crooked-knee.' When he came to the second word 
and asked what feeling gave them the noblest and 
most exalted sensation of mind of which they were i 
capable, their answer was, ' The taste of meat in a | 
state of half- decomposition.' 

Now, there is reason to believe that Mr. Gladstone J 
thinks that such savages as these ought to have the \ 
same self-governing, representative institutions as we I 
have in England. 

The sense in which it is true tliat man is mad 
little lower than the angels is the sense in which | 
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Aristotle said that wliat a thing is means what it is 
when grown up — when it has reached its highest 
possible state of development. Thus ' man ' means 
what he is in those very few cases when he reaches 
such a height of excellence that words like ' divine ' 
and ' angelic ' have to be appUed to him. The oppo- 
site to this is the idea of many materialists and 
scientists- — that what man is means the eartlis and 
gases his body is made of, and the gross superstitions 
(germs that may be developed in the course of ages 
into high religiousnesses) of which the primitive 
savage's soul is made. 

It is only here and there some man of great 
genius who understands in a great degree human 
nature in its infinite variety. Most people, find- 
ing that half-biirbarous persons, hke the aboriginal 
Irish Celts of the South, are sharp in wits, 
\-ivacious and pleasant to talk to, and with plenty 
of the beautiful natural affections, generosities, 
aud impulses, that most men share with savages 
and children, conclude that they are fit to 
govern themselves in the degree Englishmen 
are tit to do so. But men being fit to govern 
themselves means men with a certain degree of 
honesty, self-control, industry, foresight, order, and 
temperance, who are on the side of law against 
criminality. 

For a race of men to be fit for self-government 
some sense of the value of truth and justice is 
necessary. But seeing truth, and telling it when seen, 
is not for men of purely Irish Celtic blood. Perhaps 
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the only pure-blood, aboriginal Irish Celt who ever 
reached diatinction was Daniel O'Connell. Mr. 
Cobden, an honest man, said that from O'Connell's 
want of truth he never would shake hands with him, 
and would no more trust him than he would trust a. 
Carib savage. 

The opposite thing is Duke of Weltingtonism. 
Tell the truth and shame the devil ! Kight, justice, 
honesty, duty, and truth. Washington, too, was an 
honest man, also Abraham Lincoln. These are the 
people whose names are honoured in all time — men 
who have great moral qualities, even though they have 
no exaggerated, one-sided talents. Nobody ever called 
Washington an extraordinarily clever man. 

The Duke of Wellington was, I need hardly say, 
without a drop of Irish Celtic blood in him. He was 
called an Irishman on the principle of calling a cow a 
horse if it has been born in a stable. 

Carlyle's idea about the genuine English was that 
with a certain slowness of wit they love justice and 
honesty. One fear for the future of these virtues, 
and thence for the future prosperity of Great Britain, 
is the increasing Celtic and aUen element in the 
population of our towns. 

' The principal source,' says Goldwin Smith, ' of i 
the miserj' and barbarism that exist in English towns i 
is the Irish jxipulation there. This it is more than 
anything else that keeps the English artisan from 
rising.' Perhaps the only reason of the greatness of I 
England comes from Englishmen having been more 
honest than other races. They are certainly not j 
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sharper-witted. It is ' righteousness ' that ' exalteth 
a nation.' 

Many people will not be able even to understand 
the assertion that the extreme of cleverness may 
accompany the extreme of foohshness, and yet it is 
true. 

' Mr, Gladstone,' said the Stadst newspaper, 
'exceeds all other public men in the capacity for 
deceiving himself.' The Times of February 19th, 
1883, calls the conduct of Mr. Gladstone in the matter 
of Ireland ' fatuous ; ' and the Standard of the same 
day talks of ' the fatuity of the Prime Minister.' 
Now ' fatuous ' means foolish to an extreme degree. 
' Mr. Gladstone,' said Lord Macaulay, ' is reduced 
sometimes to escape from the legitimate consequences 
of his false principles under cover of equally false 
history.' 

Here is a curious instance of Mr. Gladstone's 
foolishness and confiision. First, he says that all men 
being of the same flesh and blood should have an 
equal share in the governing of their country. 
Secondly, he says that each Celt of South and West 
Ireland should have a larger share in governing than 
each of the inhabitants of the most civiUsed parts of 
the British Islands. And he accordingly has given 
each of them a far larger share. Perhaps no politician 
ever said a more foolish thing than the above ' flesh- 
and-blood ' statement. All men who live in the 
British islands to have equal political power because ! 
they are of the same flesh and blood, — because, that is, 
they are men ! Alt the members of convicted criminal ] 
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classes, the members of the unconvicted criminal class, 

uU the deecenrlants of eavagee of the stone age who 
still live amongst us according to men of science, all 
the Chinamen, Malays, Negroes, Hindoos, South Irish, 
aboriginal Celts, Welsh Celts, as well as highly 
civilised Englishmen who live in Great Britain and 
Ireland, being all of the same flesh and blood, are all 
equally qualified to have. a voice in governing ! 

In one sense Mr. Gladstone unceasingly confesses 
his own negation of wisdom. His political life has 
been made up of confessing one year that his opinions 
were wrong the year before, ' A good 8|}eech that 
of Mr. Gladstone's,' some one once said to Lord John 
Kuasell. ' Very,' said Lord John, ' in fact 1 think it 
was quite as good as the one he made last year on 
the opposite side of the same question,' 

One instance of his inconsistency out of innumera- 
ble ones may be given. In his letters about Naples, 
Mr. Gladstone denounced with all his eloquence the 
Neapohtan practice of keeping men in prison without 
trial. But in 1882 his plan of dealing with crime in 
Ireland was to keep men in prison without trial. 
Probably his first words were right and his subsequent 
actions wrong. What is wanted in revolutionary 
times is not the absence of justice, but justice carried 
out in a more summary manner than nt other times, 
even though less free fi-om the mistakes that must 
occasionally accompany all judicial doings. If, 
instead of a comfortable jail a few men had at once 
been tried and condemned for treason, a vast amount 
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of bloodshed, crime, and misery, might have been 

ed. 

In condemning inconsistency we must not forget 
that it can be carried too far, as in the case of the 
Irishman's evidence about a horse. He swore that 
the animal was fifteen feet high ; but later on in the 
examination he said fifteen hands. ' Why,' said the 
coiinsel, ' a siiort time ago you swore he was fifteen 
feet high.' ' Did I,' replied Pat, ' then, bedad, I'll 
stick to it ; the horse was fifteen feet high.' All 
depends on the motive. If patriotism, truth, and 
good, are the only motives, inconsistency will often be 
right. If self-conceit or craving for popularity, or 
covetousneas, or selfish ambition, is the motive, it is 
of course wrong, and the action founded on it will 
generally be disastrous. 

One sure indication and cause of wont of wisdom 
is deficiency in the comparing faculties. Mr. Bain 
considers the faculty of correctly comparing and 
seeing analogies to be one of the characteristics of 
genius as distingniahed from mere clevernesses and 
special talents. Here, again, Mr. Gladstone's mind 
seems to be very wanting. It works in difi^erent 
grooves. He lias no sense of proportion. He does 
not see the difference between a little thing and a big 
thing. Emerson says, ' The highest and subtilest 
truths can only be shown by using analogies.' The 
parables of the New Testament are instances. But 
an incident in the House of Commons seemed to show { 
that Mr. Gladstone cannot see even the object of a 
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parable. Mr. Balfour made a very good comparison i 
that lie got from one of Molifere's plays. A man said 
that he had not sold a certain article ; he had given 
it away. He had also received a present from the 
man who took it. This Mr. Balfour compared to Mr. 
Gladstone, saying that hie Government had not made 
any bargain with Mr. Pamell. It had released him 
from prison, and Mr. Parnell was not going in future ■ 
to oppose the Government measures. Now this 
analogy was a very good one, but Mr. Gladstone got 
up (as reported) and accused Mr. Balfour of saying 
that because the man in MoUfcre's play had made this 
confused assertion therefore the Government bad made 
a compact with Mr. Parnell. But what Mr. Balfour 
had uttered was a parable or simile, not a deduction. 

People with extraordinary talents for analysis 
and hair-splitting are nearly always deficient in 
those analogising faculties which are absolutely < 
necessary for seeing truth and hitting nails on 
their beads. A man like Mr. Gladstone hits an 
amazing number of strokes all round the nail, but 
rarely one on its head. Emerson said 'that all] 
science or true knowledge has for its foundation ' 
analogy and comparison.' As I have said, Mr. Glad- 
stone seems very wanting in these faculties, though 
he wiU argue, reason, and split hairs without limit. 
In matters connected with human conduct it is,' 
says J. H. Newman, ' common sense, moral percep- 
tion, and genius that discovers truth. But they do 
not reason. They see truth, though they do not , 
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know how they see it. It is the second-rate men,' 
he goes on to say, ' useful in their place, who ai^e 
and split hairs.' 

Here is a common instance of want of the com- 
paring faculty. Clever foolish people without the 
faculty of comparing are often asking the question 
whether pessimism or optimism is right — whether 
man is good and wise, or bad and foolish. Now 
the answer turns on the meaning of ' wise and good.' 
If these words are intended to mean wise and good 
compared with the brutish, idiotic, predatory, and homi- 
cidal saTages, from whom, according to science, we J 
have all sprung, most men in civilised countries ] 
(putting the criminal classes aside) are wise and good. 
If the words are intended to mean wise and good 
compared with the Christian standard, most men 
in all countries are, of course, bad and foolish. 
Thus the question whether man is good or evil ia, 
as it is usually put, a childish and unmeaning one. 
And yet this is a favourite question with foolish 
Radicals and Roussetiuites, and they answer it by 
saying that human nature is good, and therefore 
that the law should never be put in force ; that all 
coercion or punishment of crime is wrong. 

One incapacity that comes from want of the com- 
paring powers is incapacity to see essential unity of 
principle where 8uj)eriicially there is difference. This 
incapacity men share with animals. Whilst a dog 
thinks a red stone and a white stone totally dift'erentfl 
things, they really are both stones. So a man with-| 
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out true comparing "wisdom cannot see that essentially 1 
a criminal-class man (whether convicted or uncon- 
victed) in England is the same creature as a savage | 
abroad ; that is, that they are both men whose j 
development has been arrested at a low stage or who | 
have fallen back to that stage — the stage, namely, 
when men are dishonest, disorderly, dirty, predatory, 
Sociiilistic, Communistic, homicidal, or all these 
together; and the reason they cannot see this is (just 
as in the case of the dog and the two stones) in con- 
eequence of some superficial difFerencea, such as one 4 
having a white skin, the other a dark one, or one having i 
been baptized and being called a Christian whilst t 
other has not ; or one wearing more clothes than the i 
other, or some equally trivial difference. Carlyle was 
a man of genius. He saw that essentially the dis- 
orderly, lawless, dark-skinned man abroad, and the 
disorderly, lawless, white-skinned man at home, whose 
sympathies are with the criminal and against the law, ■ 
are essentially alike whatever the superficiai differencea ] 
may be. 

' I have seen,' says Professor Huxley, ' whilst j 
walking through Liverpool, as many savages and as ' 
degraded savages as in Australia.' A savage when 
found in a civilised country is called a member of 
the criminal classes. Fenians, Destructive Socialists, 
Dynamiters, Anarchists, or by whatever name they ^ 
are called, are at war with England and civilisation. 
Of course they are. ' The criminal classes,' convicted 
and unconvicted, mea)i those people who are at war with j 
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civilJBatio]!. Wtetlier sharp-witted or dull-witted, 
eduoated or uneducated, they are men whose 
characters or moral qualities have been arrested at 
a low or barbarous stage of development, or who have 
gone back to that stage- — men suitable, according to 
scientists, for that stage, but stUl belonging to it. 

Criminal-class people can be kept in order by 
enforcement of law. If law is not enforced the class 
will not only be not kept in order, but it will 
increase indefinitely in numbers. Men of science say 
that sometimes a whole community will in a body 
become insane. In the same way a whole community 
will sometimes go bodily over to the criminal class 
if encouraged to do so by the heroes tliey worship. 
Radicalism of the period eays that when they have 
gone over they are to remain there — there is to he no 
war on the earth, no force used, no coercion, and no 
liberty of competition for survival of the fittest. 
Necessarily, then, the world must be for the moat 
proUtic. There is no escape from this inference. 
CcEtei-is paribiis, the lower the creature the more pro- 
lific it is. Thus the aim of Radicals is to people 
the earth with creatures little higher than Darwin's 
anthropoid ape. 

Here is another instance of the want of comparing 
faculty we often find amongst active-minded people. 
Clever, foolish Socialists, like Mr. H. George and Mr. 
HjTidman, see poor, weak, half-starved people, and 
they say, just as a child would, that these people are 
poor because rich men do not divide their riches with 
them. If they had the true comparing faculty they 
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would see that if it were not for capital and capitaKsts, 
instead of only some, all would be indigent like 
savages. They would see that savagery means that. 
state where all instead of some are poor, thriftless, 
disorderly, and criminal — that immediately even a 
spade is invented capital and capitalists in more or 
less degree arise and civilisation commences ; and 
that as civilisation advances and the more and the 
richer the rich men are, the greater number of orderly, 
happy, well-to-do people there are in a country com- 
pared with the numbers of weak, indigent, and dis- 
orderly people. These active-minded but very foolish 
men, being unable to compare correctly, cannot Bee 
these things, and then they fill the world with their 
talk, which in consequence of the real eloquence, and 
even in some cases sincerity, they sometimes possess, 
does much harm to all, but especially to the working 
men, who depend for their daily bread on the wages 
of these capitalists or rich men, whom the Socialists 
unceasingly strive to remove from off the face of the 
earth. 

In these days more than ever poor countries are 
at the mercy of rich ones. But a rich country means 
a country where encouragement has been given to make 
riches and keep them when made by law, liberty and 
safety to property. The forces of indolence, stupidity, 
dishonesty, and disorder, are unceasingly pulling men 
so hard back to barbarism that the only chance is for 
the forces on the other side, such as energy, industry, 
foresight, and self-control, to have every possible 
encouragement given them to work. Even as it is 
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according to history and science, it is only a queBtion 
of time. Every nation seems to go down sooner or 
later. Perhaps the triumph of Socialistic- Radicalism 
is one of the most threatening signs of the down-hill 
journey. 

Most Socialists seem to be so shallow that they 
cannot see that all the money of rich men goes, sooner 
or later, in one way or another into the pockets of 
working men, and that without this money they 
would never have anything in their pockets, and, in 
fact, would cease to exist at all, except perhaps as 
indigent, wretched, criminal -minded, barharous people. 
The confused Socialists wage war on the luxuries of 
the rich. What does this mean ? A rich man gives 
twenty pounds for a picture — a useless luxury. 
The picture- dealer spends four pounds of this twenty 
in a new coat for himself, which gives employment to 
working men, and the other sixteen pounds in enlarg- 
ing his shop-window, which also goes as wages to 
working men. Now, the Socialist says that this 
twenty pounds worth of luxury should have been 
spent in employing the unemployed either directly or 
by Government taking the twenty pounds as a 
tax and spending it in employing them. Thus 
what the Socialist really says is that the twenty 
pounds should be taken out of the pockets of em- 
ployed working men and put into tlie pockets of un- 
employed working men. But this is not all. ' The 
employed' mean (exceptions apart) those who have j 
survived aa employed working men, because they are I 
the fittest to survive, because they are more deserving ■ 
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of employment than the unemployed. Some slight! 
inferiority in industry, or sobriety, or honesty, tm-ns 1 
the employed over to the ranks of the unemployed. 
Thus the Socialist demands that the twenty pounds 
must be taken out of the pockets of the more deserv- 
ing working men in order to put them into the pockets j 
of the less deserving working men. He demands that 
for every unemployed man who becomes employed an 
employed man should be thrown out of employment. 
Can confusion of mind be carried further ? 

All a rich man's income necessarily goes, as 1 1 
say, directly or indirectly, sooner or later, into the I 
pockets of working men. The only way he can I 
prevent this is by throwing his money into the sea. J 
Thus Socialiam means at bottom a sort of civil war j 
between the employed and the unemployed work- 
ing man. It means the unemployed, from the com- 
paratively respectable man down to the lowest depths I 
of society, working tooth and nail to ruin the employed. 
There is no escape from this conclusion except through 
the wide gate that leadeth unto puzzle-headedness. The 
unemployed working man means (exceptions apart) ■ 
the man who is hereditarily from savage times without J 
the combination of qualities (such as foresight, self- ] 
control, intelligence, industry) that are necessary to I 
make money and keep it together when made (the I 
more difficult of the two, perhaps). It must necessarily I 
be BO, inasmuch as all men want to make and keep! 
money ; so if any one doesn't it means that he 1 
can't, and his ancestors couldn't. The faculties! 
necessary for acquiring wealth are not the highest of 
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all, but they are abaolutely neceaeary to ensure a 
nation power enough for defence against the enemies 
that no doubt all nations must have as long aa the 
world lasts. 

In a famous Eastern legend, as De Quincey tells 
us, it is written that ' when the mighty column of 
granite, from which once in a century an imponder- 
able grain is detached by the passing of an angel's 
wing, is finally by that process pulverised, then war 
will cease among the children of men, but not before.' 
Eastern races study and understand human nature. 
Western races study and understand ateam-engtnea. 
If a professional tramp comes to me and begs for half- 
a-crown, I tell him that what he is really asking me 
to do is to take Iialf-a-crown out of the pockets of 
honest, industrious working men and to give it to 
him who is neither honest nor industrious. At the 
same time I offer to give him a chance to earn the 
half-crown. Of course he does not understand what 
I mean, refiises the work and slinks off, making a 
mark on my gate-post to tell his fellow-tramps that 
it is no use going to my house, for they wiU get 
nothing but offers of work and other insults. 

I wonder how much of the proverbial squalor of 
Roman Catholic countries comes from that form of 
religion inculcating unlimited almsgiving to the poor. 

The economic laws of God as shown by the facts 
of nature were little studied in those days, and yet 
St. Paul says, ' If any one would not work neither 
should he eat,' — which is simply the modem teaching 
of science that those who are not fit to survive should 
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not survive. Then, is 'charity' a mere word never to 
be acted on? 'Ye fools and blind!' read St. Paul's 

definition of charity. Giving money to the unfit to 
survive is not even hinted at in it. Perhaps he knew 
that this cannot be done without taking the amount 
away fi-om ' the fit to survive.' The field for carry- 
ing out charity, according to St. Paul's description of 
it, is infinite, and there is no limit to the effect the 
personal influence of a man of exalted nature and 
character may have towards raising the nature of 
degraded people till they become from unfit fit to 
survive, Of course under some circumstances it is 
right to give money. Still the fact remains that such 
money is necessarily so much money subtracted from 
the wages of employed working men. ' Giving money 
to beggars,' says Archbishop Whately, 'means pay- 
ing wages to a beggar for begging.' As I say, the 
Roman Catholic religion has always advocated this 
kind of mistaken charity, thus encouraging in a 
country the survival of comparatively imbecile people 
and the non-survival of the contrary kind. I wonder 
how far this accounts for the historical fact that in 
war and competitions of all kuids Protestant peoples 
have in the long run nearly always had the best of it 
against Roman Catholic peoples. 

' The hoards of the rich,' says Edmund Burke, 
' are the banking house of working men. When the ' 
poor rise to destroy the rich they act as wisely for their ' 
own purposes as if they were to throw corn into the 
river to make bread cheap ; ' or, as the poor Paddies 
did in Ireland, when they burned bank-notes in order 

ruin the bank that issued them. 
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' The pMsession of capital,' says Burton, ' is the 
element that distinguishes the civilised man from the 
savage.' ' What benefactor to the world,' says Bul- 
wer, 'like the csipitalist? Where charity feeds one 
man capital feeds millions. Capital converts the 
desert into a garden ; the hamlet into a city. Your 
capitalist is the great civiliser.' ' That capital,' says 
Mr. Mallock, ' which ignorant Socialists think the 
cause of all poverty is really what alone prevents 
milhons dying of starvation,' The excellent French 
writer, M. About, says that every working man who 
is not ignorant and foolish wishes for as many million- 
aires as possible, and the richer each is the better, for 
the more demand there will be for labour. Thus the 
wise and benevolent statesman will do all he can to 
encourage the formation of capital in a country. ' If,' 
says Ruskin, addressing working men, — ' if you could 
pass laws wholly favourable, as you tliink, to your- 
selves because unfavourable to rich men, the only 
result would be that the riches of the country would 
leave it, and you would perish in riot and famine.' 

And the poor, the puzzle-headed Socialistic-Radical 
wants to destroy capital for the good of the working 
man! He says that the richer the capitalist is 
the poorer the working man must be. We will 
imagine an island with two capitalists and ten work- 
ing men (men without any capital) on it. The wise 
man sa^'s the larger the income of these two men the 
richer the ten men will be. The confused Socialistic- 
Radical says that the smaller the income of the two 
men the richer the ten working men will be. 
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Socialistic-RadicaliBm, when sincere or foolish as I 
distinguished from malevolent or class-hating Radi- 
calism, is founded on the delusion that if the capital 
of capitalists is destroyed working men wUI replace 
it, and thus a country be rich as ever, and therefore 
safe as ever from conquest. But this delusion shows 
complete ignorance of human nature. 

Capital is the outward and visible sign of an i 
exceptional combination of mental and moral excel- ■ 
lencies, such m energy, foresight, originality, inven- 
tion, self-control, imagination, organizing faculty, &c. , 
' It is hard,' said Lord Beaconsfield, 'to make a 
fortune, and harder to keep one when made.' The 
working man {exceptions apart) is a working man 
because he is hereditarily, from the times of barbarism, 
without the above combination of faculties, though he i 
may have other virtues to any degree whatever. 

Men in general do what they and their fathers 
have done before ; they have little imagination, little 
originality, little foresight, little self-control, and little 
independent energy. Few realise the incapacity of 
the mass of mankmd to go out of the grooves they 
are bom to, or to think for themselves. The ' Folk 
Lore' of all nations is full of parables and stories 
showing how wealth is Nature's reward to exceptional 
originality, thought, and enterprise. 

It is little Jack, the youngest son, the drudge of i 
all his common-place brothers, who despise him 
because he is different in nature from themselves ; it 
is little Jack who goes out into the world, alay* ' 
dragons, and in the end marries the princess. It is- 1 
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Cinderella, hated by her common-place sisters, because 
she is superior to them, who marries the prince. It 
is the exceptional men with exceptional faculties who 
find untold treasures. 

The total want of original power in the mass of 
mankind, and the rewards given to enterprise, courage, 
and intelligence, are amusingly illustrated as follows in 
a book called Greek Folk Lore .- — ' Once upon a time 
there lived together a large family of brothers. They 
were industrious men, and worked hard and unintelli- 
gently as their fathers had done before them, — all 
except the youngest (the Jack of all fairy tales) who 
could not be satisfied with this life. So he went into 
the world to seek his fortune. Soon he came to a 
cottage. He went in, and found a woman weeping 
bitterly. ' Why are you crying?' asked Jack. ' Don't 
3*ou see,' said the woman, 'that my baby is just 
beneath a hatchet that ia hung on the wall, and that 
it may fall and kill the child at any moment?' ' What 
will you give me,' asked Jack, ' if I save your child's 
life?' 'I will give yon,' said the woman, 'all the 
money I have in the world.' Upon which Jack 
removed the cradle to another part of the room. The 
poor woman, overwhelmed with gratitude, poured 
into his hands all her money, and away he went. 
Kext day Jack came to a town where he found a large 
crowd of people manifestly in great distress. On 
asking what was the matter he found that two people 
were going to be married, but the man was so tall 
that he could not be got in at the door. Some said 
they must cut off a portion of his legs ; others said 
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they must cut off his head. ' What,' asked Jack, 
' will you give rae if I succeed in getting him into the 
church without doing either of these things ? ' ' We 
will give you anything you ask for,' they said. Upon 
this Jack told the man that if he stooped his head he 
would then be able to get into the church. He did 
this, the marriage took place, and Jack left the town a 
rich man. And so the story goes on, until at last 
Jack has acquired enormous wealth, when he marries 
a princess and lives happily all the rest of his life.' 

Capital, in all its innumerable forms, is the wages 
of exceptional intellectual and moral qualities of 
certain kinds, without which civilisation would not be. 
Science, art, philosophy, and religion in their de- 
veloped forms, could not exist without the capital that 
produces a class of people hereditarily leisured suffi- 
ciently to cultivate these things generation after 
generation. And the aim of the Socialistic-Radical is 
to destroy capital and impoverish capitalists ! 

The confused Socialist who wages war upon those 
on whose wages he depends for livelihood is like ■ 
the school-boy who destroyed all the blossom of the 
fruit tree, and then in the autumn lifted up his voice 
and wept when he found he had no plums to eat ; or 
he is like the immortal idiot who killed die goose that 
laid for him the golden eggs. Such is the man who 
wishes to destroy capitalists with their capital. If the 
above idiot had not been an idiot he would have 
taken every possible care of this goose. Indeed, 
when one considers the strong tendency there is in 
; to lay eggs worth only a penny a-piece ii 
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manifest that every conceivable measure should be 
taken to increase the numbers and encourage the 
breed of those that lay golden ones. 

A man without the comparing fiiculty cannot un- 
deretand gradation. The history of the human race. 
is the history of the march from the sameness, equality, 
and communism of savages through innumerable 
forms of socialisms, slaveries, and mixed ownership of 
property, up to liberty, individuality, difference, in- 
equality, and complete ownership of propertj'. Now, 
politicians who can see distinctions, but not analogies 
and resemblances, cannot see this gradation. They 
cannot see that when they legislate for destroying 
liberty of contract, and liberty e\'erywhere, and for 
establishing in its place forced equality and govern- 
ment meddlings with the private affairs of people, 
they are merely reactionary politicians, who are putting 
the hands of progress back to the socialistic, semi- 
slavery ways of hundreds and thousands of years 
ago, and that by destroying the liberty of men, and 
treating them like children, they destroy their in- 
dependence, make them children in character, and 
thus, instead of the survival of the honest, strong, 
virtuous, energetic, independent men, do all they 
can to bring about the survival of the weak, the 
vicious, the idle, and the helpless ; that is, they do all 
they can to ruin their country, to degrade character, 
and to bring civilised society back to its primitive 
elements. The greatness of a country means the 
greatness of character of the people who live in it, 
and it means nothing else. 
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Evolution and progress mean, says H. Spencer, 
the march from equality to inequality, from sameness 
to difference, or, to use his words, from the homo- 
geneity of low forms of life to the heterogeneity of 
high forms of life. The aim of the Socialistic, equality- i 
worshipping Radical, is to take mankind back to the I 
homogeneity of low forms of human life. In the ad- 
vanced stage of human development, a man is a man. 
In the unadvanced stage, like that of some of the 
South Sea Islanders, to which the reactionary Radical 
wants to take society back, a man is oifly one of many 
similar particles of that homogeneous aggregation of 
humanity, a savage tribe. 

Christian civilisation, the extreme opposite to 
barbarism, with its communisme, socialisms, and 
slaveries, means liberty to the individual man, and 
personal responsibility to God for his actions. In the ■ 
South Sea Islands, we are told by Baron Hiibner, in ' 
his excellent book, Through the Bniish Empire, ' in- 
dividuality is unknown. There is no liberty to 
the individual. What law there is only recognises 
the community. The individual has no existence in 
the law, no rights, and no obligations.' Such is the 
socialism of barbarous stages of development. Such 
is the state to which our Socialistic- Radicalism of 
the period aims at taking society back. 

Socialistic- Radicalism means war on civilisation, 
with all the order, morality, beauty, wisdom, know- 
ledge, &c., implied by the word. The way, says the < 
Socialistic- Radical, for a country to be moral, is to do 
away with morality ; the way for it to be orderly. 
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to allow people to be disorderly; and the way for 

everybody to get good wages is to do away -with 
the people who pay wages. 

The king of modern Socialistic- Radicalism is Mr. 
Gladstone — king from his peculiar gifts and defects 
which lead to his popularity. The masses like their 
heroes to be on tlieir own mental level. Now the 
generality of mankind are not analogical. Bacon 
says, ' The power of seeing distinctions is common, 
whilst the power of comparing and seeing resem- 
blances is rare.'. 

Archbishop Whately says, ' It may be said almost 
without qualification, that true wisdom consists in 
ready and accurate perception of analogies and the 
exercise of the comparing faculties,' 

"Wendell Holmes says, ' There are one-story men, 
two-story men, and three-story men. Fact-collectors 
are one-story men. Two-story men reason about 
facts. The three-story men are the men of genius 
and wisdom.' 

The Chinese know facts. But they are not good at 
using them. They knew the mere facts about gun- 
powder a thousand years before the Europeans did. 
But they knew nothing more till we showed them 
its enormous value by shooting them with it. 

Some village schoolboys were being examined by 
their master. ' Who was the father of Noah's thre.e 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japbeth ? ' he asked. 

Not one of them could give an answer. 

Muster. — 'Let me illustrate: here is Mr. Smith, 
our neighbour, who has three sons, John, James, and 
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Joseph ; now, who is the father of Mr. Smith's therej 
sons, John, James, and Joseph ? ' 

Boys (all together, with great eagerness). — 'Mir. 
Smith.' 

Maste>\ — ' Certainly, that's correct. Now, let 
return to the first question: Noah had three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth; now who was the father 
of Noah's three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth?' 

Boys (with one voice). — ' Mr, Smith.' 

Now, these boys were manifestly like Mr. Glad- 
stone and our Socialistic- Radicals, deficient in the 
analogical faculty. 

Another illustration, showing how the want of 
the comparing faculty leads to foolish and confused 
thoughts. 

In these days we hear a great deal about ' de- 
mocracy.' But none of its glorifiers seem to have any 
definite idea of what they themselves mean by the 
word. They would, no doubt, say generally that they 
mean political power being in the hands of the least 
rich and least educated classes. But how much power? 
There is no limit short of all power. At the bottom 
of all are the convicted criminal class ; then come 
the larger unconvicted criminal class ; then the pauper 
and semi-criminal class ; then the large class between 
the semi-criminal class and the respectable working- 
man class. Men of all parties in these days say that 
democracy in an old country should be carried to the 
degree of giving equal political representative power 
to men of all classes, as far as respectable working- 
men. But this is moderate democracy. Some Radicals 
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will say that the next class below should be inclnded. 
More advanced Radicals say the next class. Still 
more advanced Radicals will say, absolutely uni- 
versal suffrage is the right thing ; and at last we 
come to Mr. Gladstone, who says, that instead of 
equal representative power, the most indigent and 
ignorant low-type people, who are still barbarous, in 
consequence of remoteness from civilisation, should 
have (as in part they have been given), far more 
voting power, in proportion to their numbers, than 
the most educated and civilised people in the country. 
But this is only the extreme point to which democracy 
has yet reached in Great Britain. There is no limit 
to its further development. The people who inhabit 
the foulest slums in towns, who live lives, as the 
Spectator says, that cannot be distinguished from the 
lives of savages, and who, to a man, are believed to 
be admirers of Mr. Gladstone, might be given a 
member of parliament for each thousand of them, 
whilst the respectable people were given only one to 
each million. It would be only carrying out Mr. 
Gladstone's principle. Who, indeed, that has watched 
his career can doubt that he would, at any time, be 
ready to carry out this sort of thing to any degree 
whatever, if he thought that it would lead to the 
success of his party ? Or, as Mr. Labouchere, speaking 
about Mr. Gladstone, is stated to have put it, ' Who 
can doubt that he would pull this card out of his 
sleeve, or that he would say (and, perhaps, really 
persuade himself that he believed) that God Almighty 
put it there?' 
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Mr. Gladetone and the ultra- democratic party con- 
demn all the educated classea, and are always stating I 
or implying that the memhers of these classes are not 1 
fit people to have votes. 

Democracy, I repeat, is a question of degree. The ■ 
extreme of democracy might be conceived to be i 
community where no one had votes except those 
people who had passed through a course of penal 
servitude, or who had spent a certain period of their 
lives as paupers in workhouses. Again, I ask, what do 
democracy-worshippers mean by the word 'democracy ?' 

Another peculiarity of Mr. Gladstone connected 
with his defective comparing faculty, is his want of 
wit and humour. Perhaps this has something to do 
with the mental peculiarity that jiroduces his diffuse- 
nesa. ' Brevity is the soul of wit,' says Shakespeare. 
Wit and wisdom are commonly bracketed together, 
because, in fact, they are generally found together. The 
irony of humour and genius is the opposite to the dog- 
matism of mere cleverness, and often goes along with 
that wisdom which sees the mystery and uncertainty 
that is in all things, whilst it is seldom found in men of i 
mere wonderful special talents like Macaulay, of whom J 
Lord Melbourne complained because he was always so J 
'cock-sure of everythmg.' Wit and Wisdom of Sid~ I 
ney Smith is the title of one book ; Wit and Wiidom f 
of Heinrick Heine is the title of another. Wit ajid \ 
Wisdom of Lord Beaconsfield is a book that came 1 
out within two months of his death. Now it ■ 
would be absurd to suppose that there could ever be ' 
a book entitled Wit and Wisdom of W. E. Gladstone ; 
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though there might well be selections of clever 
rhetorical passages as well as fine sentiments from 
his speeches and writings. ' Gratiano,' we read in 
' the Merchant of Venice, 'Gratiano speaks an infinite 
deal of nothing, more than any man in Venice. His 
reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels 
of chafi^ : you shall seek all day ere you find them ; 
and when you have found them they are not worth 
the search.' I suspect there is no book entitled, the 
Wit and Wisdom of Gratiano. If what is called by 
Radicals an earnest politician is without wit and 
humour it generally will mean that he has a mind 
which, tliough it may be powerful to any degree in 
some ways, is very limited. Men usually dislike 
qualities that they themselves have not got. Drs. 
South and Sherlock were once disputing, as theolo- 
gians will, when Sherlock accused South of using wit 
in the controversy, ' Well, hut,' said South, ' suppose 
it had pleased Almighty God to give you wit, what 
would you have done ? ' 

Extraordinary capacity of brain for splitting 
straws may be accompanied by strange confusion 
and contradiction in ideas. A few illustrations of 
Mr. Gladstone's confusions. 

When a few j'ears ago Mr. Gladstone introduced 
the Irish Land Bill he said, * Justice, and only justice, 
is to be our guide.' Then, before two hours had 
passed, he had proposed, (1), that because taking 
property Irom Irish landlords to a great amount 
^nthout compensation in 1870 did no good, therefore 
a stiU greater amount must be taken from them 
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without compensation in 1881 ; (2), that because the 
legislation of 1870 had completely failed, as political 
science said at the time it must do, therefore — what 
floea the reader suppose? — that the legislation of 
1870 should be repealed? Nothing of the sort. Mr. 
Gladstone proposed that to mend matters a new Bill 
ehould be passed built on the same lines as the Bill 
■of 1870, only carried much farther. (3), That all 
improvements made by landlords, who had made no 
charge for such improvements, must be taken from 
Buch landlords without compensation, and given as »^ 
free gift to the tenants, who had done nothing to 
deserve or earn them. (4), That the rent of eveiy 
Farm is to be ^xed, founded on the testimony of tenant--^ 
farmer,^. (5), That the reason for exceptional legif 
lation is the 'land-hunger' that exists in Irelandj' 
and yet for the money-hunger and property-hunger 
that exists amongst the enormously larger population 
of idle poor and criminal- class people in England 
there is to be no corresponding legislation. (6), That 
crime and rent-embezzlement having become very 
general, the right way out of the difficulty is to make 
it lawful to commit crime and embezzle money. (7),, 
That upon landlords who have bought up the tenant- 
right on their fanns, it is to be reimposed without 
compensation. And Mr. Gladstone said justice wa^ 
to he his guide!* 

* Perhaps, like J. S. Mill, Mr. Gladstone confuses the ! 
'justice' and 'equality.' Aa a fact they are opposite thinj 
Equality means the estreme of injustice. Riches represent c 
tain qualities, generally hereditary, not the highest, but sti] 
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Mr. Gladstone, in 1870, said that to confiscate the 
property of landlords without compensation would be 
dishonourable. Mr. Gladstone in 1881 confiscated, 
without compensation, an enormous quantity of pro- 
perty belonging to landlords. There was a certain 
quantity of wealth in agricultural Ireland. After the 
Irish BQl passed, the tenant was to gain more of thia 
wealth than he had before. 

The complaint about confiscation in this case, says 
Mr. Gladstone, is without grounds, because people 
often have complained about confiscation without 
grounds in otke}- cases. I wonder whether the 
prophecy that it is going to rain in one condition 
of the atmosphei-e is certain to prove false, because 
people have often prophesied that it was going to 
rain when it did not in other conditions of the atmo- 
sphere? 

Mr. Gladstone, in the spring of 1886, said that 

absolutely ncoeBaary to prosperity in a nation, Buch as economy, 
foresight, energy, invention, and aelf-coutrol, to make wealth, and 
alao 8elf-«ontrol to keep it when made. Riches are the outward 
and visible sign of theae qualities, and justice anya they should go 
together. Equality says they should not go t<^ther — that riches 
ought just as much to accompany the negation (also, as a rule, 
hereditary) of these qualities as their posseGsiou. Justice says 
that every esertion should have its own reward — that the early 
bird aliould have its worm — that he who strives for wealth should 
have wealth; that he who strives for intellectual power should 
get intellectual power ; that he who strives for spiritual eicei- 
Icnce ahoulU get spiritual excellence. Equality says the contrary. 
Equality would turn the laws of nature topsy-turvy, destroy the 
connexion between cause and effect, and bring about a moat 
ridiculous reign of confusion and incongruity everywhere. 
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it would be dishonest and dishonourable to give the'l 
Irish Home Rule without first buying the landlords' f 
property for 150 millions. Before three months were i 
over he said that the country ought to act in this 
dishonest and dishonourable manner. 

Now how are we to account for aU these ludicrous 
confusions? The illustrious Burke once made in a 
speech^ an absurd blunder. ' How can you account 
for this?' Charles James Fox was asked. 'Well,' 
said Fox, 'you see, the fact is, there never yet was < 
bom an Irishman but he had a piece of potato in his 
head.' Is it possible that Mr. Gladstone's confusions 
emanate from a piece of potato? Though Mr. Glad- 
stone is not an Irishman, no studyer of racial 
characteristics can doubt that he has much Celtic 
blood in him. I have heard it stated that when 
addressing "Welsh Celts he teUs them he is a Welsh- 
man ; when addressing Scotch Celts he tells them he 
is a Scotchman. Mr. Gladstone's quaUties are purely 
Celtic, and his eloquence comes from that Celtic and 
dramatic excitability of the imagination upon any 
subject that engages the attention, which produces 
such brilliant advocates, and which effectually ' 
destroys the judicial faculty. A pure-blood Celt can 
never see the truth for his imaginative excitability. 
In the low-type Ii-ish Celt this confusion of mind 
shows itself, amongst other ways, in the tendency to - 
utter the 'bulls' that delight us all so much. In | 
higher-type Celts it sometimes shows itself the com- 
bination of supreme cleverness and total negation of J 
truth-seeing wisdom. 



The Celt is apt to be a bom orator, of the rhetorical 
kind, and actor. Demosthenes, as we have seen, said 
that the first qualification for eloquence is the play- 
acting faculty ; that the second is the play-acting 
faculty, and the third the play-acting faculty. Other 
peculiarities of the Celtic nature are versatility, in- 
capacity to take comprehensive views or to see truth, 
enthusiasm and sentimentality or excitability of 
imagination as distinguished from genuine feeling, 
poetic feculty of a third-rate kind, dramatic faculty, 
capacity to acquire knowledge, incapacity to reach 
wisdom or true conclusions from the knowledge, 
religious excitability of the imaginatio7i, &c. Another 
marked peculiarity is what Balzac, talking of the 
French Celt, calls their inordinate vanity, thence, 
envy-born, passion for equality ; and thence, neces- 
sarily, hatred of liberty. Where liberty is of 
course equahty cannot be. The pure-blood Celt 
does not act from duty. He acts at best from desire 
for 'glory,' and he usually cannot even understand 
the Englishman's motive force of acting from duty, 
or doing a thing solely because he thinks it right. A 
certain cruelty seems a Celtic characteristic. Volt^re 
called the French Celt cruel or tiger-like in nature, 
and Goldwin Smith says the same of aU Celtic peoples. 
He says that the delirium of blood-thirstiness has 
often extended in Ireland to the women ; just as 
French ladies are recorded to have looked on with 
horrible pleasure at executions at many periods of 
French history, whUe Welsh women have frantically 
mutilated the bodies of their slain enemies. But 
Goldwin Smith puts this down rather to a kind of 
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weakness of character — what the Latins, he saya, 
described by the word ' impotentia ' — than to actual 
inborn cruelty. 

A nation's degree of prosperity and happiness 
depends entirely on the moral and immoral qualities 
of its inhabitants. Illustration might be given 
without end and number. Balzac, as we have seen, 
says that the chief characteristic of the French Celtic 
ra^e is the inordinate vanity which begets envy. This 
vice occasioned the compulsory division of property 
at death in order to destroy inequality. Thence 
comes gradual depopulation of France, and land pro- 
ducing little more than half what it does in England, 
though the soil and climate are far better. Thus this 
vice of inordinate vanity has led (not to mention 
other still greater evils), and is leading, to loss of 
wealth by untold millions and billions. What an 
enormously rich country France, with her immense 
advantages, would have been now, if instead of envy- 
begot hatred of liberty, because it cannot exist with 
equality, she had preferred liberty of bequest and 
liberty everywhere to despotic meddling with indi- 
vidual freedom and with the economic laws of nature ! 

Truth and justice are not for the Irish Celtic 
mind. There is always some bias that shuts them 
out — some excitement of imagination over some party 
and personal question. D. O'Connell was fond of 
telling the following story. He, O'ConneU, was once 
defending as coimsel a man charged with murder. 
O'Connell made no speech to the jury, contenting 
himself with producing In the witness-box the 
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murdered man alive and perfectly well. The case 
was in some way connected with [Dolitics. Party 
feeling ran very high, A strong bias was enter- 
tained against the prisoner. And in consequence of 
this bias, the jury, after a short consultation, Wouglit 
in a unanimous verdict of ' guilty.' 

An Irish Celt's party feeling has usually nothing 
to do with any idea of right. It is usually only a 
form of vanity. He wants his party to succeed 
because it is his party. Duty is, as a rule, from hia 
inborn nature, as incomprehensible and inconceivable 
to the pure-blood Celt as holiness is to the materialist 
or roast mutton to a kangaroo. 

We sometimes see a man with mixed blood in his 
veins take after one side. I believe that the Duke of 
Argyll says of himself that he has much Celtic blood. 
But the character of bis mind is English — that is to 
say, he is reasonable, truth-seeking, truth-loving, and 
truth-finding. On the other hand, there are in 
Parliament two men with French names who have 
gained considerable notoriety. Probably they have 
English blood in them, but the Celtic characteristics 
alone show themselves, such as craving for equality, 
with its necessary accompaniment, hatred of liberty, 
together with that Socialistic habit of mind which 
belongs to undeveloped races that have not risen to 
the idea of liberty to the individual. Men think their 
opinions come from the profundity of their intellects, 
when they really come from racial instincts and 
hereditary moral and immoral habits of mind and 
feelings. 
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Imagination of the right kind ia an absolute 
neceBsary quality. Truth cannot be discovered with- 
out it. But enthusiasm and imagination of the 
wrong sort, full of self and vanity, is fatal to truth- 
finding. 'The enthusiast,' says the author of The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm^ ' often passes his life in 
a sort of somnambulism, dreaming as he goes, un- 
conscious of whatever is real, and busy, with what- 
ever is fantastia' Imagination of the right kind is 
necessary in order to see what is. Imagination of the 
Celtic kind can do nothing but see what inn^t. Professor 
Tyndall truly says, ' that imagination is necessary to 
discover the truths of science.' Balzac, Thackeray, 
and Shakespeare had each, in his degree, powerful 
imaginations to discover and see truth connected with 
human conduct and human nature. Purely Celtic 
imagination can do nothing but see false visions of 
human conduct and human nature. We may give, 
as an instance, the stuff absolutely without truth 
to nature that goes by the title of The Poems of 
Ossian. To whatever degree they are forgeries, 
they are undoubtedly pure emanations of Celtic im- 
agination — poetical perhaps, but poetical only in a very 
low and barbarous sense of the word. Many an Irish 
poet, so called, has had little or no Celtic blood in bis 
veins. T. Moore is called an Irishman, but he was not 
one in blood and nature, to judge by the degree of 
his love for Ireland. ' Ireland,' he said, ' is the best 
country in the world — to live out of.' Probably he 
had a little, but only a little, Celtic blood in him. 
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Putting a little Celtic blood into English veins is 
sometimes attended with great success. 

The effect of Mr. Gladstone's remedies for Ireland 
haa been to make matters infinitely worse than they 
were before, and yet he seems so ' unconscious of all 
that is retil,' that he thinks they were admirable, and 
that lie should be rewarded by a grateful country by 
perpetual office. An Irish cattle-doctor once killed ■ 
a cow, whereupon he sent in the following account : — 

To curing the black cow that died ... £0 10 

Foolish people sometimes object to disthigiiishing 
between the characteristics of races because the races 
are so mixed. This is just the same as to say there 
is no use in distinguishing between the different 
characteristics of greyhounds and sheep-dogs, because 
breeds of dogs are so mixed. It is true that nature 
does dovetail. Nevertheless, classifications are abso- 
lutely necessary. Colours dovetail into each other with 
infinite complexity and gradation, still we must use 
such words as ' blue,' ' green,' and yellow,' which 
represent the broad classes, and which, for practical 
purposes, answer very well. The objection is pure 
foohshness. The difference between one race of men 
and another is infinitely greater than the difference 
between one breed of animals and another, the scope 
for difference being infinitely greater. 

The majority in all countries are those people who 
are hereditarily weak in character compared with the 
minority. Mr. Gladstone aims at removing fi-om Ire- 
land this comparatively strong charactered minority. ' 
He virtually says to the useful member of society 
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(such for instance as Mr. Bence Jones), ' You are an I 
intelligent, active, strong man ; you have foresight, J 
energy, and self-control ; you are introducing order, 
cleanliness, righteous dealing, and industry into the I 
country ; you are doubling the yield of the land, and 
doing what one man can to increase the riches, the ; 
well-being, and the happiness of Ireland. This will 
never do. You must leave Ireland, and your land 
must return to the state in which you found it at the 
beginning of your life. We will see that some poor, 
idle, weak -charactered, disorderly men take your place 
on it. Then, again, you are an honest man. Like so 
many people of pure English blood — people the Irish 
Celts of the South so rightly look on as foreigners — • 
you have some regard for truth and duty. If you 
make a promise you keep it. If you make an agree- 
ment or enter into a contract, you respect it and 
carry it out to the best of your power. Finally, you 
are a law-abiding man, who values safety to life and 
property. Now I need hardly tell you that all such 
qualities as these are totally unsuited to the character 
of the people amongst whom you have chosen to settle 
yourself. Ireland must be treated and governed 
according to Irish ideas.' 

Ka people thinks that homicide is right, that I 
people ought to be governed according to this idea. 
If a people hates all law and sympathises with 
criminals, its government ought to be in accordance 
with these ideas. If a people abhors honesty and 
payment of just debts, its government ought to en- 
courage dishonesty and tlieft in every possible way. , 
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The Chinese are a cruel people, and they practise 
infanticide. Therefore the Chinese government should 
encourage cruelty and legalise infiinticide— should 
govern according to Chinese ideas ! If once a man 
sets before him as a rule of right conduct only the 
opinion of what is right that happena at any moment 
to be entertained, by what he thinks the majority — the 
most ignorant inhabitants of the lowest shims, and the 
remains of conquered races who live far from civiUsa- 
tion, and there is no limit to the absurdities, and 
dishonesties, and the criminalities, that we must 
expect in legislation. 

Dickens, in Pickwick, describes the modem politi- 
cian as a man who ' shouts with the largest mob.' 
This has always been called a caricature. But surely 
Mr. Gladstone's political life has been a caricature of 
this caricature. The American ' Broad-grinner ' de- 
scTibes the same person as finishing his speeches by 
saying, ' These air my opinions, gentlemen, but if they 
do not please you they can be altered.' This, too, 
is always called a caricature, but here again Mr. 
Gladstone's life has surely been a caricature of this 
caricature. 

' 1,'Baid Lord J. Russell, panegyrising his eloquence, 
' have heard Mr. Gladstone speak with very great 
eloquence in favour of every side of every question.' 
Indeed, there probably has never been seen anything 
equal to Mr. Gladstone's never-swerving consist- 
ency in carrying out the principle of inconsistency 
whenever the majority of the moment appeared to 
demand the inconsistency. Of course, if a man 
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believes that ' right ' only memis this supposed fancj 
for the moment of the most ij^uorant and barbaroafl| 
classes this iDconsistency may be called conscien-fl 
tious. 

Mr. Gladstone's admirable persuasive powers i 
proverbial. Some think they come from his faculty 
of first persuading himself of the trutli of the ida 
that happens at the moment to be occupying 
brain however false it may really be. It may be so; 
A country squire, who was fond of buying audi 
selling horses (wretched screws generally), was i 
absolutely conscientious man, but the falsehoods 
told and the prices he got for hia horses were mar- 
vellous. And the reason was that all his geese being ■ 
swans he believed at the moment from the bottorj 
of his heart that every word he uttered was thtu 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth;! 
Not a horse-dealer in the country could come nes 
him for selling a horse. They thought they did ' 
exactly the same, they told, if possible, even more 
lies, they had the advantage of their own special 
professional practices, and yet not one could hold 9 
candle to him, and all because they were withoufl 
his heartfelt, conscientious belief at the moment in thq 
truth of each falsehood as he told it. 

Frivolous stories will sometimes illustrate tlm 
popular opinion of a person's character better than 
anything else. When Garibaldi was in England, om 
of his admirers, wanting him to marry a rich Englishi 
woman, was told that he had a wife already. ' 0^ 
never mind,' was the answer, ' we will get Gladstona 
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to explain her away.' Now this shows the way peo- 
ple recognise Mr. Gladstone's unrivalled talent for 
proving what is true to be false, or what is false 
to be true. 

The great misfortune to the country and to him- 
self of Mr. Gladstone's life is that he did not take to 
the law instead of politics. He would have made 
such a lawyer as was never heard of. ' For making 
the worse appear the better cause,' or the better the 
worse, his equal never was born. The innocent men 
he would have got hanged, if he had been a lawyer, 
and the rogues he would have got cast loose on 
society would have been countless. In fact, as an 
ornament to his profession he would have been un- 
paralleled. But these same monstrous one-sided 
talents that enable a man to shine so brilliantly as an 
advocate (not as a judge) are fetal to real greatness in 
statesmanship, if for no other reason than that they 
are so often observed to lead not only to incapacity 
to find truth, but to indifference as to whether it is 
foimd or not, success only being aimed at, not truth. 
But for real patriotic and permanently beneficent 
statesmanship, wisdom, or the power of seeing truth, 
is the first necessity. 

It is the old story of the square man in the round 
hole. ' Why,' some one asked,—' why could the 

Ministry send such a man as Lord M to Ireland 

and Lord C to Scotland?' 'Oh,' said JekyU, 

' it is only the doctor who has put the wrong labels 
on them by mistake.' Surely Mr. Gladstone must 
have been born with a wrong label on him. 
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Talking of Mr. Gladstone Carlyle said, 'Eh|l 
mon, what a conscience he has! There never ^ 
auch a conscience. He bows down to it and obeys it I 
as if it were the very voice of God Himself. But eh, I 
sir, he has the most marvellous faculty in the world 
for twisting that conscience about to make it say 
exactly what he wants.' 

In his letter to Mr. Bright, of July 2nd, 1886, 1 
Mr. Gladstone said : — 'In 1881, there was in my ' 
opinion a conspiracy in Ireland against the payment 
of rent and against the union of the two countries 
England and Ireland. In my opinion there is no 
such conspiracy now nor anything in the least resembling 
it.^ Now, of course, this is like saying: — 'In 1881 
heat was imparted from the sun to the earth, but in 
tne present year of our Lord 1886 no such thing in 
my opinion takes place, nor anything in the least 
resembling it.' How are we to account for the above 
fWonderftJ statement? The Times of July 3rd, com- 
menting on it, says that Mr. Gladstone's letters are 
written with a contempt for truth which no man in 
this country has ever surpassed. Instances might be 
given without number, hut I will only give one or 
two. Mr. Gladstone said that Ireland had been sub- 
jected by England to constant coercion for seven 
hundred years. To this astounding statement J. A. 
Froude answered that the truth is that for the first | 
four hundred years of that period Ireland had com- 
plete Home Rule, and that the state of the country was 
a scandal to the world, — unceasing fighting, blood- 
shed, and misery. The people, he says, were no \ 
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better than savages. At last the Irish had to be 
reconquered. This was in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Then Englishmen and Scotchmen settled in 
the country, and this was the beginning of a better 
state of things. A certain order was enforced by law, 
and the people were no longer allowed to kill and 
destroy each other as they had done. In fact, coercion 
(punishment of wickedness and vice) took place. The 
pure-blood Irish Celt of the West and South is the 
same man as he always has been, and, doubtless, 
always will be, so long as the blood remains pure ; 
and if Home Rule were given him, Ireland would, says 
J. A, Froude, be plunged back into her old state of 
disorder, turbulence, crime, misery, and clannish, 
tribal, and religious fighting, fi-om which she has been 
partially saved by English law and the infusion of 
Scotch and English blood. 

' By separation from England,' says Edmund 
Burke, ' Ireland w ould be the most completely undone 
country in t!ie world ; the moat wretched, the most 
distracted, and in tlie end the most desolate part of 
the habitable globe.' 

In October, 1886, Mr. Gladstone said that the 
Irish struggle for Home liule liad been purely con- 
stitutional, and that the Irish have conducted the 
struggle with moderation. How about the murdering, 
torturing, animal -mutilating, boycotting (indirect 
theft), rent-withholding (indirect theft), and dynamite 
outrages by which the ' constitutional ' struggle has 
really been conducted ? I need hardly say that in- 
direct theft is a worse crime than direct theft. A 
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man who knocks you down and robs you, like a dt^ 
that steals another dog'a bone is a brute, but a man 
who cleverly contrives to rob you without risk of the 
law to himself by bringing about, for instance, thieving 
or unrighteous legislation or by organizing outragee, 
is a devil. It is infinitely worse to be a devil than, 
to be only a brute. 

The astounding thing is that, as I have said 
already, Mr. Gladstone, from his excitable Celtic 
nature, no doubt believes at the moment in the truth 
of what he says. 

' The Irish difficulty,' says Mr. Froude, ' has 
arisen in a very great degree from our good nature. 
A more peremptory and less scrupulous people,' he 
says, ' would have ended it long ago.' 

The proof that the three angles of a triangle equal 
two right angles is complete. The proof that the degree 
of self-government a race of men will bear without a 
return to anarchy and barbarism depends on the degree 
of development above savagery of that race, is equally 
complete and absolute. But some of our statesmen seem 
quite blind to this first elemental principle, as it ought 
to be considered, in statesmanship. Dead to truth 
they are alone alive to sentimentality and false, foolish, 
and ignorant dreams. The Spectator newspaper says 
that self-government is not the right thing for people 
like the Roman Catholic Celts of the South and West. 
Incongruity between the nature of a people and their 
system of govenmient must of course be paid for 
exactly to match the degree of incongruity. 

Good seasons for agriculture or makeshift bits of 
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legislation may eometimes improve matters tem- 
porarily, but doubtless the only hope for Ireland in 
the long run is absolute safety to life and property, 
thence men of higher race, with honesty, energy, 
capital, and enterprise, more and more living in the 
country, and thence intermixture of blood by 
marriage, and the gradual elimination of the lowest 
type of men. What a nation is means what kinds of 
men live in it, and it means nothing else. 

One phase of Mr. Gladstone's mind sometimes 
seems to be that Quaker kind of hatred of fighting 
even when it is right to fight we find in many 
Radical pohticians. Indeed, there are Englishmen so 
called who glory in scuttling away and knocking 
under. They are like the Egyptian soldiers who 
refused to take part in the expeditions to save the 
lives of their fellow-countrymen in the Soudan, and 
who, when Colonel Baker indignantly asked them 
whether they were men or cowards, 'joyfully and 
unanimously replied that they were cowards, and as 
such wholly unfitted to fight,' 

To see into the minds of men with certainty is 
impossible, and undoubtedly the unnecessary fight- 
ings and slaughters in Egypt, together with the 
bloodshed and turbulent doings — civil war, in fact, 
carried on by the Fenians and Leaguers, which Mr. 
Gladstone permitted for so long a time unchecked, so 
far tend to show that there is in him none of this 
hatred of war that 1 speak of Still on the whole I 
think that the love of peace at any price, which 
sometimes comes fi-om horror of the sutfcrings of war, 
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sometimes from ignorance of history and of humai 
nature, sometimes from the consciousness that 
interfere with money-making, sometimes from long- 
inherited industrialism in the hlood, and eometimea 
from all these causes together, forms one of the 
leading ingredients of Mr. Gladstone's nature- 
Some of Mr. Gladstone's critics Cidl him a heart- 
less man, indifferent to the misery he has caused in 
Ireland, Egypt, and elsewhere. But I cannot believe 
this. Napoleon, like many men of great intellect 
worked by ambition alone, was apparently heart- 
less, and caused infinite misery. Still this need not 
mean more than that the natural feelings were 
drowned by more engrossing passions. Indeed, I 
doubt not that where his own supposed interests were 
in no way concerned Napoleon would have avoided 
causing suffering, and might even have been capable 
of feeling pity. 

There seems to be hardly anything that political 
strife will not drive men to do. ' I have seen,' said 
Goldwin Smith, on July 6th, 1886, ' I have seen the 
American demagogue at his worst, and when the 
ordinary passions of faction were further inflamed by 
the fury of civil war ; but never did I witness so 
deliberate an attempt to set class against class and to 
poison the heart of society for a party purjjose, as has 
been made by the Prime Minister in the present 
campaign.' 

Here, again, is an accusation of heartlessness. All 
prosperity, virtue, and happiness above the lowest 
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savagery, is accompanied by difference of classes. 
Good feeling between these classes necessarily tends 
to happiness. But a heartless man who thinks of 
nothing but himself and his own ambition will of 
course do what he can to turn this good feeling into 
bad feeling, if he thinks it wiU be for his own advan- 
tage to do so. This seems to be Mr. G. Smith's view 
of Mr, Gladstone. 

A well-known living poet has sent me the follow- 
ing lines with permission to print them. : — 

One can always go to the Play ; 
There gentle amusement I find. 
And Dissenters, they don't seem to mind; 
If at old institutions I strike ; 
.1 can do what I hke, and I like — 

To go to the Play. 

One can always go to the Play ; 
Majuba — well, that was a bore. 
Still, 'twas due to the Tories I swore ; 
On Quaker -like phrases fheu leant, 
Put on cant like a garment, and went — 

Straight o£E to the Play. 

When forgetting that creed, I poured shot 
Upon Egypt — ^not caring a jot ; 
How abandoned, starved, poisoned, undone, 
Our thousands dropped off one by one — 
I went to the Play. 

One can always go to the Play ; 
When Tamaniel and Teb reeked with gore, 
When, amid the Mahometan roar, 
Brave Arabs, brave Englishmen, slain. 
Died like flies, died like heroes in vain,^ 

I went to the Play. 
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One can always go to the Play ; 
With Earle's life by the hill flung to waste ; 
With Buller retreating in haste, 
When he left on the sands by the river, 
Our noblest, unburied for ever — 

I went to the Play. 

One can always go to the Play ; 
When the news, heavy laden with gloom. 
Came home — Gordon lay dead in Khartoum, 
England's eye it grew dim with despair ; 
But I thought it was idle to care — 

And went to the Play. 

One can always go to the Play ; 
Well, indeed, I don't know that one can, 
He was great — not a little great man — 
And fools growled — but fools vote, m I think 
If he could die again, I should shrink — 
And not go to the Play. 
Nothing offends warm-hearted people so raiicl 
as manifestations of apparent heartleBsness. Still 
in this case it may have been only tliat absorption ' 
in the interest of the moment that happens to present 
itself, wliich we find in some people. Then what 
seems heartlessness or incapacity to feel is not really 
this incapacity, but only unconeciousness of the ex- 
istence of anything in the universe but what happens 
to be immediately present This absorbing interest 
in whatever presents itself sometimes leads to a won- 
derfully retentive and universal memory. Memory 
means, at bottom, interest in things. Anyone re- 
members things connected with hie hobby. But to 
such a man as I am speaking of, everything that 
happens to come before the mind becomes as it were ( 
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his hobby. In these cases the personality will become 
the slave to the senses or to the idea of the mind. 

An extreme form of this is the well-known pheno- 
menon of a man involuntarily throwing himself off a 
height. His mind becomes so fiill of the idea of 
falling over, that there is no room for the natural 
feelings to work ; fear, prudence, and all considera- 
tions, are choked out and over he goes. The person 
becomes a helpless slave to the idea that at the 
moment possesses his mind. Surely Mr. Gladstone 
is apt to become a helpless slave to the idea that 
happens to be filling his mind, though in politics 
there will always be a motive that first puts it into 
his mind ! Surely he is apt to get his head fiiU of 
this idea and to throw himself over the precipice, 
regardless of all considerations ! 

A word about Mr. Gladstone's apparent majority- 
worship. Majority-worship leads to very curious 
confusions. It seems to destroy wisdom or the 
power of seeing truth almost more than anything 
else. We leani from Mr. Gladstone that the educated 
classes ('the classes,' as he calls them) are always 
wrong on political questions, or, in other words, that 
the way to have right opinions upon any subject, is to 
know nothing about it. Well, extremes proverbially 
meet : and undoubtedly the extreme section of the 
Tory party have often been accused of being opposed 
to education. Now Mr. Gladstone being an honest 
man, that is, a man who acts up to his words, 
of course never does anything in the cause of educa- 
tion, and never subscribes to schools, inasmuch as to 
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do auch things would, according to his opinioni 
necessarily lead just by so much to encourage fali 
views on political questions, and therefore to injury 
and misery to the country. 

Again, of course, he took care not to send his 
Bons to school, or do anything to risk their losing 
that freedom from knowledge which is so essential 
to the formation of correct opinions. Mr. Gladstone is 
like M. Comte who said that his maid -of- all- work, 
' I'incomparable Sophie,' was a model of all perfections, 
in consequence of her ' fortunate inability to read.' But 
here we come to a difficulty. Mr. Gladstone is him- 
self a member of the educated classes, ' whose opinions 
are a'waye wrong.' Then, according to his own 
principle, his own opinions must be wrong. But if 
hie own opinions are wrong, he must, if he is true to 
his theory, hold that his opinion, that the opinions of 
ignorant people are truer than those of educated peo- 
ple, is a wrong one. Verily Mr, Gladstone muat 
be, to say the least of it, a rather confused person. 
The only alternative seems to be to suppose him to 
be a dishonest ore ; ' which,' as EucUd was in the halnt 
of saying, ' is impossible.' 

It undoubtedly is a curious coincidence that 
popular orators addressing ignorant people should 
always he crying out, ' Let us sing to the praise and 
glory of ignorance.' Biit, no doubt, it is only a 
coincidence. Still, as Mr. G. Harcourt says, ' In 
democracies there is often more sickening adulation 
paid to the sovereign (that is, the ignorant majority) 
than can be found in the most absolute monarchy.' 
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In each case the sovereign is always told that the 
word ' right ' means the sovereign's will. 

Mr. Gladstone condemns the educated classes. 
The lower we look, according to him, amongst the 
uneducated classes, the more wisdom, truth, justice, 
and excellence of every sort we find. Now here is 
an anecdote that has the advantage of being true. 
Not long ago a young lady married Lord C. An 
old garden woman, who worked about the place, was 
told of it. ' Poor thing !' she said, talking in her 
broad Yorkshire dialect, ' poor thing ! Well, I hawpa 
she'll be happy, I hawps she'll be coomtbrtable ; and I 
ha wps he wUl be be steady. Mebbee he will bree;[k oot 
a bit at Christmas time — they mawstlins do, but she 
moostn't mind that.' Now Mr. GladstoriG, whose 
maxim seems to be ' the liigher the class, the worse the 
man,' believes, I suppose, that the husbands who belong 
to these higher classes are in the habit of 'breeiiking 
oot a bit ' at Christmas time a great deal worse tliaii 
the men of this poor garden woman's class. I need 
hardly explain that ' breaking out a bit at Christmas 
time,' means getting drunk for a week. 

^ S'il y avait,' said Rousseau, in one of his more 
lucid moments, ' «n peuple de dimx il se gouve/tieraii 
dimocratiquemmt. Un gouvemement si par/ait ne 
comment pas a des hommes.' Now Mr. Gladstone 
gives us to understand that the lower we go in the 
scale of society and the more uneducated people are 
the more angelic the human race is foimd to be, so it 
is no wonder if to him the numerical majority seem 
us it were gods. No wonder that people like Mr. 
Gladstone think the world ought to be governed d^jno- j 
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cratiquement. But then comes the question of iact. i 
Are the lower classes in a country, such as Ireland, J 
for instance (that is to say, the South Irish) really I 
such a divine and perfect people that they can best be | 
described as 'gods,' and therefore fit to govern them- 
selves demoeratiquement? Perhaps Mr. Gladstone 
may be right in thinking this to be so, but many 
think differently. After aU, there must practically be 
advantages in Mr. Gladstone's views of the localities 
where virtue, goodness, justice, and intelligence, are i 
found in the highest perfection. We all, even Mr. 
Gladstone himself, must at times require to discuss 
some difficult question about what is right and just 
to do with somebody who is wise, if only we could find 
such a person. But Mr. Gladstone has nothing to do 
when he wants advice, but to go out into the street 
and ask the opinion of the first costerraonger he hap- 
pens to come across; or if the question is a very 
abstruse one indeed, by going a little bit lower still 
in the scale of society, he will in London have no 
difficulty in finding some member of the convicted 
criminal class, who will clear up his difficulty at 
once. 

I can see Mr. Gladstone on one of these occasions 
rushing out of his house, and looking up and down 
the street for a costerraonger. At last one appears. 
No, he won't do ; he is too tidily dressed, ' I could 
get no correct ideas,' says Mr. Gladstone to himself, 
' from him. He is not low down enough.' So he 
waits a little longer. At last comes a man thrashing 
his donkey and swearing all round. His dress is 
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drees that is seldom seen except in Ireland or- on a 
scarecrow, his eyes are bloodshot, and the word 'gin ' 
is written on every inch of him, ' This is the man 
for me,' thinks Mr. Gladstone. 'My friend,' he sajs, 
addressing him, ' [ wish to consult you on a very im- 
portant and difficult subject ; come this way, I will 
not keep you more than half an hour.' ' 'Alf an 
hour ! hiniportant subjeck ! ' says the man in great 
perplexity; ' and wat are you a-goin' to give me, you 
bloorain' old idiot, for 'alf an hour o' my wallable 
time.' 'Ah,' says Mr. Gladstone, delighted, 'this is 
the man I want. His way of talking proves that he 
lives in that class whicb always has the best, the 
wisest, the truest, and the most just views upon all 
subjects.' So he says, ' The fact is, my friend, that 
I am Mr, Gladstone, and 1 wish to consult with you,' 
' Well,' cries the costermonger, speaking the truth in 
his surprise, ' I am damned.' But soon recovering 
himself he says, ' I'll come. I'll do what you arsk 
me. You're one of bus. You only say the word, 
and we'll blow hup the bloody Bank of Hingland, and 
bring this blarsted civerlisation, as they call it, to an 
end. Wot's the good of civerlisation to an honest 
man who wants nothink but his pipe, his gin, and his 
girl ? Lor bless yer, my girl can read, and I knows 
all about yer and yer plana. Down with the Church, 
down with the d^ — d bishops, down with the bloody 

laws, down with the d d beaks and judges, and 

up with the Devil, That's what you and me wants. 
Oh yes, I'll come with yer,* 

They soon reach Mr. Gladstone's door. ' Shall 
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he asks, ' send my servant to look after your doiik^ J 
whilst you are with me in the house?' ' Oh,' says the 

raan, grinning, ' 'ee don't want no d d flunkey in 

top boots to stand at 'is 'ead. 'Ee won't move. 
Standin' still is the werry thing 'e likes best, blarst i 
'im.' They reach the study. 

' My friend,' says Mr. Gladstone, ' will you let me I 
know what your name is ? ' 

' Wot my name is ! Well my name's Sykes ; I 
that's wot my name is, William Sykea.' 

In half an hour the conference is over. Mr. 
Gladstone cornea to the front door, shakes hands ( 
with Mr. Sykes, and goes back to his study. But | 
returning from the pure air he is conscious of a < 
strong smell of, amongst other ingredients, bad 
gin and bad tobacco. Instinctively he goes to open I 
the window, but, suddenly remembering that it ia 
the smell the masses like and only the classes ' 
dislike, he thinks it must be the right kind of 
atmosphere, and leaves the window shut, throws 
himself into an arm-chair and sinks into thought, 
which gradually assumes the form of the following J 
soliloquy : — ' What an excellent man W^Uham Sykea | 
IB, and what a remarkably shaped head he has — all 
the top seems to have been taken off and put on ] 
behind, thus giving extraordinary length from the 
back to the front. I wonder whether, putting aside 
the shallow talk and mapping out of the skull of the 
ordinary professor of the art — I wonder whether, ] 
taking broader views, there is not something 
phrenology. At any rate those wonderful observers, | 
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the ancient Greek and Roman sculptors, believed in it. . 
They give a high head to Apollo and a low one to a 
gladiator. And, after all, is not the latter the right 
shape ? Height In a head only seems to signify the 
weaker passions, such as pity, reverence, and altruism, 
to use a new-fangled word. But what a man wants 
in this world is the strong passions, such as personal 
ambition, or hatred of one's wicked opponents. These 
put spirit and life into actions. These inspire the 
orator to pour forth his ' thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.' For instance, how admirably 
forcible are Mr. Sykes's expressions. Yes, he is the 
right sort — the genuine Radical or Jacobin type of 
man, who does not even know the meaning of such a 
word as reverence. I wonder what race he belongs 
to! In some respects he might be an Irish Celt. 
But then he has no brogue. Some scientists tell us 
that men of the Stone Age still exist amongst us in 
what are called the town slums, vitality, prolificness, 
and tenacity of life being very remarkable in such 
races. Mr. Sykes may be one of them. It would be 
very interesting if that could be proved. What are 
called respectable artizans and working men in this 
country are mostly, no doubt, English, but then they 
only belong to the " classes." They have a little educa- 
tion, many have saved money, and are thus, in their 
degree, capitalists, and most of them vote against me. 
Undoubtedly they belong to the " classes." Equally 
undoubtedly Mr. Sykes belongs to the masses. Yes, 
his head is the shape a man's head ought to be. I 
know that Archbisliop Whately said the contrary— 
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that a very low, long, flat-topped head indicated bar- 1 
barism and criminality of nature, and that the way to I 
measure the degree of this kind of nature was to eeel 
how many peas would stay on the top of the head A 
without rolling ofl'. But Whately was an humorist. 
Now wit and humour are hateful things. They mean 
the negation of earnestness. How can a man of | 
humour hate as he ought to hate all hateful things, 
such as education, science, culture, and the classes 
who possess these tilings ? Impossible. However, 
I am wasting time. I must return to my pamphlet 
on the best ways for stirring up hatred between 
classes and masses, and between the Celtic and 
Enghsh races, and thus lead to happiness by bringing 
about the gradual extinction of all people who do not 
belong to "the masses." No doubt this hatred and 
antagonism beyond a certain pointy means civil war. 
Still ever since men have lived on the earth (millions 
of years, as some scientists say) if two contiguous 
races of men could not live together harmoniously 
they have fought it out, and the strongest has sur- 
vived. What reason is there to suppose that nature i 
has repealed these laws? and why should not "the i 
masses," composed of Celts, inhabitants of town 
slums, and other remnants of what are foolishly called 
the lower races, combine together successfully against 
the classes and men of what are foolishly called the 1 
higher races. Then perfect equality would reign, and 
the millennium, or universal happiness, would com- j 
mence, Formerly, no doubt, such people could not I 
combine and act successfully for want of education. 
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But now we see plenty of extremely clever and 
educated men always ready to lead them. There 
cannot be general happiness in this world till we 
come to complete sameness and equality, for when 
superiority in any one respect shows itself, then come . 
"envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness " — 
that is, strife and misery. Inequality of course means 
injustice. It is scandalously unjust that one man 
should have more brains, more virtue, more money, 
or more strength than another. No, there can be no 
doubt that every man who wishes well to his kind 
must work hia best to remove from off the face of the 
earth all "the classes," and leave nothing but "the 
masses." ' Mr. Gladstone sets to work again upon 
his pamphlet. 

In advanced democratic states of society like ours 
it is hard to find people to tell the truth about what 
(exceptions apart) the lowest classes of society really 
are. One man wants votes, another wants popularity, 
and another wants bis writings to sell. But because 
there are few to tell the truth this does not alter the 
feet that truth is truth just the same whether told or 
not ; and that if a nation acts upon truth it is pros- 
perous and happy, whilst if itacts upon lies it is neither 
one nor the other. Why should men wish to deceive 
and be deceived V And yet they do. 

The truth is that if the suffrage is extended below 
respectable working men ; if the chief voting power 
gets into the hands of the convicted criminal class, the 
unconvicted criminal class, the semi-criminal class, 
and those half-barbarous people, the desuendants < 
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conquered races wlio live degraded lives in slums of« 
towns and those remote parts of the kingdom isolated J 
from civilisation, on whose votes the success of Mr. I 

Gladstone depends, — if, I say, in an old country 1 
political power gets into the hands of such people, | 
it is impossible to see how such a nation can escape i 
going back to the state poor, disorderly, turbulent, 
Socialistic, and miserable, that belongs to that com- 
paratively low stage of development above savagery 
to which these miserable people belong. Poor human ■ 
nature is poor human nature, bo of course there is i 
terrible wickedness and pitiable folly in all classes ; 
but to teach that the more indigent and ignorant the 
class the less the wickednet^s and folly are found to 
be, is itself extremely wicked or foolish, and the 
nation tbat acts on this teaching must suffer for doing 
so exactly to match. 

Mr, Goldwin Smith describes Mr. Gladstone to be 
'not a statesman, but a literary man strongly pos- 
sessed by revolutionary fancies — one that thinks that 
the smoke of burning chateaux ascends as a sweet 
savour to heaven, and that Jacobinism purified 
France by turning it into a Bedlam and a slaughter- I 
house.' ' Mr. Gladstone,' says Carlyle, ' seems to me 
a fatal figure created by the evil genius of England 
to accomplish work that no man but he could do.' 
' Ach ! ' said Bismarck, ' Great Britain will be 
dissolved by the House of Commons. It is 
garrulity gone mad and sheep-headed conceit. The ' 
most able man in it is Mr. Gladstone. His ability 
is wholly pernicious and he has not a grain of ] 
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Btatesmanship. It is a great pity, for Great Britain 
with one pre-eminent atatesraan and half the number 
of political apee would be generally beneficent, 
everywhere irresistible, and her alliance would be 
indispenaable,' 

The following remarks about Mr, Gladstone were 
printed a few months ago in the St. James's Gazette:— 
' A correspondent communicates to ub the following 
extract from a letter just received from a Russian 
bearing a name famous in diplomacy, and member of 
the Consell de I'Empire :— " In England you have 
surpassed us in your continual d3Tiamite outrages. I 
can see the time coming when you wiU be obliged to 
declare a state of siege, and to proclaim martial law. 
You have been brought to this by your ' enthusiast ' 
(' Schwarmer') Gladstone, a Radical dreamer, who 
has had the cleverness to take the English in for fifty 
years by his fine speeches. He has thrown your 
machinery out of gear in an unpardonable way by 
his Radicalism, and has discredited the nation by his 
foreign poUcy — a vacillating, contradictory policy 
unworthy of a great country, — a politique depider. 
And yet there are people who proclaim him a great 
man. I have always looked upon him as the evU 
genius of England, He is a speech-monger, and wUl 
have a sad page in history. I have always admired 
the English and England, and for that reason I dislike 
Gladstone." ' 

The best proof of wisdom in a politician is events 
turning out as he expects. Taking this as a test, 
perhaps one might quote Richard Cobden as the 
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cleverest and most foolish man alive in England 
forty years ago. His natural, ' unadorned ' eloquence, 
and his power of logical and persuasive arguing from 
false premises, were extraordinary, and all his fore- 
casts, both in his own private money speculations 
which turned out disastrously, and in national matters 
time has proved to have been childishly foolish. 
Whether Free Trade is right or wrong has nothing 
to do with the question. All Mr. Cobden's prophe^ 
cies turned out false. 

Now to come to our own time. That admirabl 
writer, Mr. Lecky, says that Mr. Gladstone's past 
Irish policy has proved ' the most tremendous li 
tive failure of the nineteenth century.' NevertheleaSj 
with the blindness to facts and truth, and bold 
dence in theoretic schemes and dreams, so cl 
terietic of the Radical type of mind, we see him 
plunging headlong into fresh legislation founded on 
his astounding idea that the right way to treat 
criminality and barbarism is to concede to the 
criminals and barbarous people liberty to live their 
wretched lives of crime unchecked, unpunished, and 
ungovemed. The complete failure of all his past 
legislation Mr. Gladstone seems to pass over as not 
worth a thought. Talking about this unhesitating 
boldness, as lie calls it, in political action, Bacon 
says that it is generally ' the child of ignorance ; 
nevertheless, it doth fascinate those that are either 
shallow or weak, which are the greater part, 
' Surely,' he goes on to say, ' as there are moun1 
banks for the natural body so there are mountebai 
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for the political body — men who undertake great 
cures, yet when they have failed most sbamefully they 
ivill but slight it over, make a turn, and no more ado.' 
One would think Bacon was alive now and writing 
about the modem statesman, who when convicted of 
' shameful ' failures, and bringing about disaster, 
misery, and ruin, ' slights it over,' calls it ' ancient 
history,' makes a turn, and no more ado; and no 
doubt poor human nature in all its strange 
varieties is essentially the eanie now as it was 
three hundred years ago, and as it will be three 
hundred years, or indeed three thousand years, hence. 
Scientific discoveries enable men to live quicker 
and do more during their lives than before, but 
human nature and character remain doubtleee 
much the same, in some few cases approximating 
towards the Christian ideal, in some few cases approxi- 
mating towards the diabolic ideal and the generality 
the generality. 

In the preceding pages, civilisation on tlie one hand 
and savagery on the other are unceasingly contrasted, 
for this is in fact the true view of human life on this 
earth. Good and right mean what civilised (really 
civilised) people do ; evil and wrong mean what 
savage people do. Righteous conduct, says Matthew 
Arnold, is six-eighths of human life, art one-eighth, 
and science one-eighth. But putting aside some 
apparent exceptions, art and science vary as civilisa- 
tion or righteous conduct. Utter savages have 
no art, no taste, and no science or knowledge, 
and they are to correspond, predatory, homicidal, 
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and adulterous. Thus criminal and predatory 
men in civilised countries simply mean men who 
belong in their nature and character to a pre- 
datory stage of harbariam before liberty, honesty, and 
property, have been fully discovered; and the dis- 
honeat Communistic and Socialistic man in civilised 
countries means a man who belongs morally (however 
sharp his mere wits or cultivated his intellect) to 
those low stages of development where Communistic 
and Socialistic habits and customs reign. The 
murdering and dynamiting man in civilised countries 
means a man who belongs to a homicidal stage of 
barjarism. The stages between savagery and civili- 
sation are of course infinitely gradated and complex. 
Civilisation can only hold its own by unceasing war 
to the death against the apparently equal forces of 
barbarism. It is a very old belief that good and evil 
are equal forces. And undoubtedly this is the teaching 
of history during the short time there has been history. 
Within historic times as many nations have always 
been going back towards barbarism as up towards 
civilisation. What the history of the world is going 
to be no one can say. 

I have made a distinction between civilisation .vo 
called and civilisation in reality/. Some people seem 
to think that civilisation means cheap light, quick 
travelling, powerful steam-engines, and ultra-demo- 
cratic institutions. But centuries of evidence are 
wanted on these matters. If science, education, 
Socialiany, and unrestricted power of readinj;- 
infidel, licentious, and revolutionary writings, k^ 
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religion and thence righteousness, patriotism, order, 
and morality, how about thecivilisation then ? We have 
nothing but history and facts to go by, and history 
has as yet little to tell us about human nature and 
human conduct under the modem combination of 
conditions — universal rending power, Godless science. 
Godless Jacobinism, or Kadicalism, and free press. 
What history does tell us is not very favourable. 
Given a few centuries and the downfall of one or two 
countries will no doubt teach a good deal — the fittest 
nations will survive, the unfittest will be wiped out. 
In the meantime it is the business of every man U^ 
form the truest opinions he can and work his best 
according to them. Human life does not mean eternal 
ease and comfort for everybody, as some of the 
Radicals seem to think, but eternal struggle of rival 
opinions, rival faiths, rival men, and rival nations for 
' survival of the fittest ; ' the ' fittest men ' meaning 
the most righteous, energetic, courageous, and intelli- 
gent. Ease and comtbrt are good things in their 
places, but where they exist for all without struggle 
for them deterioration of nature takes place. This is 
true for men and animals alike. * Men,' says the 
author of Twenty Years in the Church, ' can stand 
bullets but not beer.' The Dodo could get food 
without any struggle for it. In the course of time 
the bird lost its wing power, became a helpless wad- 
dling creature that could neither fight nor fly, and of 
course died out. Without competition and hard 
jitruggle for survivalahip or activity from some motive 
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all kinds of creatures from men downwards deteriorate! 
and die out sooner or later. 

In these pages I have contrasted the Liberal with<l 
the Radical. Calling a Radical a Liberal is a desecra-J^ 
tion of one of the noblest of words. A Liberal la i 
man with an open mind, free to see all truth. 
Radical could not see truth if he would, and would 
not if he could. A Liberal is tolerant ; a Radical is 
intolerant. A Liberal loves liberty ; a Radical hates 
liberty, because it destroys equality. A Liberal aims I 
at progress ; a Radical is a reactionary, who airas-l 
at retrogression towards the Socialisms, slaveries, f 
despotisms, and communisms of barbarous times. A 1 
Liberal loves his country ; a Radical hat^s the very I 
word 'patriotism.' A Liberal believes that, besides. I 
being right, honesty is the best policy ; in otheel 
words, that ' righteousness exalteth a nation ; ' there- 
fore he is in favour of justice, of regard for promises I 
and contract.^, and of safety to property. The Radical 
in these respects is the opposite to the Liberal. 
Finally, whilst Radicalism is the 'spirit which denies' . 
—the spirit which leads to d^tniction, Atheism,! 
irreligion, Nihilism, unrighteousness, death, 
misery — true Liberalism is the spirit that leads tofl 
construction, preservation, improvement, life, liberty^-J 
and happiness. 

The struggle of the immediate future is appi 
rently going to be that of liberality against illiberalit^ 
— of freedom and honesty, against Socialistic-Radi-J 
caliam and dishonesty. The world will be for tliOM 
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nations and races that have vigour and virtue enough 
to give success to the former. 

In these days of rapid change in opinion it is hard 
to know what names to give parties. Old Toryism 
is nearly extinct, and the word ' Whig ' is almost 
Avithout meaning. Liberalism is a better word than 
Conservatism for the opposite thing to Radicalism, 
because it is more comprehensive, and includes the 
truth that is in ' Conservatism.' This truth is that 
all institutions are institutions because they are the 
institutions that have survived from being fittest to 
survive each in its time ; also that without some 
permanence in laws, habits, and customs, civilised 
human society is impossible. Liberalism being 
liberal-minded, or open to see all truth, acknowledges 
this, but sees also that circumstances in this world 
are always gradually changing, and therefore reforms 
ought gradually to be made to match. 



THE END. 
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